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Exploding Myths 
Through Education: 
All of us have prejudices. 
Perhaps some of them are 
desirable. Lawrence K. 
Frank starts us thinking 
along these lines with an 
article on “Re-organizing 
Our Prejudices.” Hilda 
Taba continues this 
theme with a discussion 
of the nature of scien- 
tific evidence. 


We like to think that 
“among us educated folk” 
no one believes in super- 
stitions, but John Holden 
in “Look to Your Super- 
stitions” tells us we do. 


In fact, looking at our - 


profession objectively (as- 
suming that we can), 
we’re brought up with a 
start to discover that 
some of our most solidly 
entrenched practices and 
beliefs are more fetish 
than fact. For example, 
why does school always 
start at g o'clock, dis- 
miss at 3, and last for 
nine months? Is _ ad- 
vanced research really es- 
sential training for a 
teacher? Just how “dif- 
ferent” are teachers, any- 
way? 

Contributors to this issue 
include Paul H. Sheats, 
C. E. Ragsdale, Earl C. 
Kelley, Margaret E. Har- 
ris, David M. Trout, 
Edgar M. Draper, N. L. 
Englehardt, Fannie R. 
Shaftel, J. Paul Leonard, 
and Edgar G. Johnston. 
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Education Is People 


We dedicate this issue of Educational Leadership to People because we 
believe that education is people. 

All of us are what we are because people have touched our lives, and not be- 
cause we once learned an algebraic equation or historical date. This makes of 
education a lifelong process and not a pre-determined segment of our lives which 
begins with a flourish at the age of 6 and halts abruptly at 18 or 22, depending 
upon the finances of one’s parents or willingness of an affluent uncle to underwrite 
four years of college. 

In the light of this interpretation of education, we, as people, will find ourselves 
learning and teaching as long as we live. We, as teachers, will begin to understand 
that we are dealing, first, with human beings—and with pencils and test tubes sec- 
ond. This kind of teaching demands patience and sympathy, understanding and 
appreciation, open-mindedness and a sense of fair play. 

The authors of this issue of Educational Leadership take education off the 
academic shelves and discuss it in terms of people—a teacher with unreasonable 
demands, a teacher with human insight, a gossipy co-worker, a friendly community, 
a Latin American who helped North American school children understand his 
land, a great man of long ago living today in his ageless words. ‘These are the kinds 
of influences which shape our personalities. They are tremendously powerful in- 
fluences. They can shape a world, as well as a boy or girl in a classroom. They can 
make a war—and they can make a peace. Thus it is imperative that we understand 
and practice the simple principle—Education Is People. 
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@ “These are the persons and experi- 
ences that have brought me thus far” 


People Who Made Me 


IT PROVES DIFFICULT to obey the 
editor and talk about myself. One part 
of the difficulty is to choose what to 
describe from the manifold formative 
influences experienced through the 
years. 


A Mother’s Guidance 


The first formative personal influence 
was my mother, first in time and I now 
count first in importance. The infant’s 
earliest great task, and probably the 
most strategic in determining his devel- 
opment, is the building of his selfhood, 
that psychological construct out of 
which he thinks and feels and decides. 
The elements to form this selfhood come 
partly from within, from what one first 
sees in himself; and partly from with- 
out, in what one first sees in others. in 
the necessary give-and-take between 
this self-other compounded self, and the 
self-other understanding of others, one 
builds some sort of deciding balance be- 
tween the self-regarding and the other- 
regarding impulses. 


Known and loved by students and teachers 
the nation over, William Heard Kilpatrick 
has become “the grand old man” of educa- 
cation. Joining the education staff of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, in 1909, 
Mr. Kilpatrick has worked unceasingly 
through the years for a philosophy of educa- 
tion based on an understanding of people. 
On these pages he tells us about the men 
and women whose outlooks and ways of 
doing things have been instrumental in shap- 
ing his life. 
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WILLIAM HEARD KILPATRICK 


In the process of building a proper 
balance, the mother is of well-nigh su- 
preme importance as she protects and 
guides the growing infant. For this she 
must be sensitive, on the one hand, to 
all the feelings naturally involved and, 
on the other, to the desirable relation- 
ships to be built, both ethical and cul- 
tural. Her own life and her ideals, her 
sensitivity and tact, are decisive factors. 
The personality built at this early stage 
is almost, if not quite, the crucial de- 
terminant of growth direction. 


A Father's Wisdom 


My father was the second great form- 
ative influence in my life. He helped 
me to believe in careful thinking as the 
great resource in all vicissitudes. He 
taught me, too, how to think and his 
stalwart integrity showed me what a 
strong personality can be. A candid 
friend who has know us both has said 
publicly that this is one further instance 
where the son will never equal the 
father. In any event I count myself 
most fortunate in both mother and 
father. 


Learning How Not to Teach 

My schooling opportunities I judge 
now to have been above the average of 
the time and region. But two experi- 
ences at the hands of assistant teachers 
so stood out at the time as to be useful 
in later years, useful in telling me what 
not to follow in my teaching. In my 
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first term at school, while on the play- 
ground one day, I hurt a little playmate 
—but quite accidentally. Someone, as 
was then common, “told on me.” 

The teacher called me in and without 
inquiring as to the facts scolded me 
roundly: “Aren’t you ashamed of your- 
self to hurt a little girl in such a fashion!” 
I was not ashamed, but instead I now 
became indignant. I had not meant to 
hurt my little friend nor had I been 
especially careless. I accordingly felt 
that I did not deserve the scolding. The 
experience stayed with me when I 
came to teach. I knew better what not 
to do. 


“You missed the word,” 
the Teacher Said 
The second instance seems at this 


present distance not quite so clear in’ 


its implications. I was 12 years old. The 
class was spelling. In that day the only 
way to teach spelling, so far as I knew, 
was orally and in a class where there 
was “head” and “foot” and “turning 
down.” This assistant teacher brought 
in a new rule that seemed then to me to 
violate the fundamentals: the pupil must 
pronounce the word before he spelled 
it (this seemed awkward but was clearly 
the teacher’s right); but she counted 
it a miss in spelling (that is, one could 
be “turned down” on it) if one failed 
to pronounce the word before he spelled 
it. This seemed to me wrong. I could, 
as I saw it, not properly lose my place 
in spelling except for a miss in spelling. 
One day while I was head, the teacher 
gave out a word. I spelled it, but the 
teacher passed it to Effie Parker, who 
stood next. Effie pronounced the word, 
spelled it as I had, and was told to “go 
up head.” I protested: “I spelled it that 
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same way.” “But,” the teacher replied, 
“you did not pronounce it.” I said I had; 
she said not. I was so angry I wept. 

Last year, after having several times 
told of the incident, I looked more 
closely into a little old diary which I had 
kept that year (1884). There I found 
these two successive entries in all their 
unpunctuated state (for courtesy I here 
omit the teacher’s name): “Tuesday 
April 1 went to school missed 1 so [the 
teacher] said but I did not Wednesday 
April 2 went to school Effie missed one 
on purpose.” I cannot of course tell 
what mixture of motives made Effie 
unwilling to stay “head” over my pro- 
test the day before; but she purposely 
missed her first word the next day so 
that I could go head. 

The experience with this teacher, on 
top of other related ones, long rankled 
me as one of arbitrary injustice. Now, 
as I look back, I am not so sure as I 
then was; but it made me more sensitive 
in my teaching lest my pupils or stu- 
dents in their minds attribute a like 
arbitrariness to me. 


A Simple, Honest Thing It Was 


Two contrasting college experiences 
left their deep impression. During my 
sophomore year we had a brilliant in- 
structor in Greek, capable but exacting 
in the last degree. We had been fore- 
warned. The college annual had said of 
him, “He shall not receive mercy, for he 
showeth none.” However, we found 
him different. 

One day in class a student translated 
a passage a certain way; Professor Manly 
approved it and was about to go on 
with the recitation when another stu- 
dent said, “Professor, I translated that 
differently,” and he gave his way. “Old 
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Bill,” in the best of spirit, said, “Let’s 
see,” and he paused to compare the two 
translations with the original, “You're 
right,” he said, “that’s better; that’s the 
way to read it.” A simple and honest 
thing it was for the instructor to do, 
but it was done in such a forthright 
way that it won “Old Bill” for us— 
and that way for me. I have never for- 
got it. 

The contrasting experience came next 
year, with “Old Bill’s” successor, a 
weaker man in every way. This time a 
student referred a certain infinitive in 
Aeschylus to a certain verb; and the in- 
structor approved. But another boy, my 
best friend, said, “Professor, if I mis- 
take not, Liddell and Scott [the final 
authority then as now] gives this pas- 
sage under another verb.” “You are 
mistaken,” was the instructor’s curt re- 
ply, and he passed inflexibly on to some- 
thing else. The class over, my friend and 
I got Liddell and Scott, found the pas- 
sage just as my friend had stated, took 
the book to the instructor’s office, and 
knocked at his door. He appeared; we 
said we had the passage. “I don’t care to 
see it,” he replied and closed the door. 

I now understand as I did not then 
how very insecure the man felt in suc- 
ceeding Professor Manly and how this 
made him do many stupid things. Now 
I can feel sorrow for him rather than 
the contempt I then felt. But the two 
contrasting experiences went far toward 
building in me an ideal to follow when 
I should unfortunately make a mistake 
before my students. 


Honor-Roll Incentives 


An early indication of my later think- 
ing came during my senior year at col- 
lege. The custom then prevailed for the 
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college to give graduating honors, first 
honor, second honor, honor rolls, speak- 
ers’ places, etc., as a stimulus to study. 
I watched the results and concluded 
against the plan. No great time was 
needed to show who would win honors 
and who would not, That being clear, 
the lesser ones ceased to seek what they 
could not get. This in its turn becoming 
evident to the class, the greater ones 
did not have to work to keep ahead. So 
all eased up on work, while maintain- 
ing the relative status. 

In one word, artificial incentives fail 
in the long run. As a theme in English 
composition I wrote out my thinking on 
the subject and handed it in. I still have 
the paper and cherish the professor’s 
favorable comments: “I am glad to know 
there is one student at least who takes 
a sensible view of the matter... . I wish 
everybody concerned could be brought 
to adopt [illegible].” This was very un- 
usual praise for me to get on composi- 
tion, and I doubt not that it helped to 
strengthen my opposition to all learning 
incentives of this sort, a feeling which 
has grown during the years. 

After graduation in 1891, I went to 
study mathematics at Johns Hopkins, 
then the foremost university in the 
country. The experience was most stim- 
ulating, though at first painfully dis- 
couraging. I had stood first in my col- 
lege class in mathematics and hoped for 
something analogous at Johns Hopkins; 
but, alas, I was not adequately prepared. 
My college professor was old and had 
not kept abreast of the times. So in parts 
of the work I floundered miserably. To 
fail was a novel and bitter experience 
for me and I was greatly discouraged. 
Professor Chapman sensed my trouble, 
sent for me, asked the situation, gave 
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helpful advice; and with it all showed so 
kindly and sympathetic a spirit that I 
have never forgot him or his kindness, 
and I have tried myself to help my stu- 
dents in like manner. 


Testing Gives Way to Guiding 

During the same year I got from Pro- 
fessor Craig an insight into teaching 
strangely new to me. Up to that time 
instructor and student had stood largely 
in opposition; the class periods (aside 
from lecturing) were times of testing, 
and the student expected to hide his 
ignorance and exhibit his knowledge or 
skill. This class was different. The first 
day Professor Craig sent us all “to the 
board.” It was a class in differential 
equations, and we stood awaiting our 
assignments. Instead, he said, “Just work 
any, any you have not already worked, 
any you had trouble with.” My head 
went round; he expected us not to hide 
our ignorance, but to exhibit it pub- 
licly. Instructor and students were on 
the same side: we were trying to learn 
and he was trying to help us. And there 
were no marks; my college theme was 
being applied. The next year I tried the 
plan with my high school students and 
it worked. Teaching for me was chang- 
ing; testing was giving way to guiding; 
I was getting over on the side of the 
students and they were coming—slowly 
—to my side. 


When People Work for Ends 
They Count Their Own 


In keeping with this change from 
Professor Craig’s class, there developed 
a different attitude toward class attend- 
ance. At college, attendance had been 
compulsory; at Johns Hopkins it was 
voluntary. At college, if an instructor 
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were late, we students gave him the 
minimum time prescribed by law and 
then, if he hadn’t arrived, we went on 
our way rejoicing; we had gained that 
much. Here at Hopkins it was different, 
if an instructor was late, we waited im- 
patiently; we were missing something. 
If he failed to come, we felt cheated. 

To be sure, the change was complex. 
Primarily, I was growing up; I was now 
on my own, spending my own (bor- 
rowed) money; also I had my profes- 
sion definitely in mind, and I was get- 
ting something I could use. Still again 
Johns Hopkins had a spirit, a spirit of 
work, hard work, and definite achieve- 
ment; this spirit did things for us. And 
still further I was beginning to see— 
again in keeping with my senior Eng- 
lish theme—that when people work for 
ends they count their own it does things 
to them; they work harder and if they 
succeed they are justly proud. This les- 
son, too, I put to work the next year— 
at least a little way, not yet very far. In 
teaching I still had much to learn and 
far to grow. 


“Method” Is Outlook 


The next year I had to drop out and 
earn more money before I could resume 
university work. I got a teaching prin- 
cipal’s place and went to a summer 
normal to get better prepared. At that 
time the serious study of education had 
hardly begun in this country. Page’s 
Theory and Practice of Teaching (first 
published in 1847) strengthened my 
wholesome distrust of set rules of be- 
havior. Herbert Spencer’s theory of 
“natural punishment” helped to the 
same end and besides suggested—but 
faintly at the time—the guidance in- 
herent in goal-directed efforts. The 
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“word” and “sentence” methods of 
teaching reading brought me still closer 
to inherent learning situations, as did 
the Grube method of arithmetic and 
“the topical method” of geography. But 
these were all “methods” of teaching 
agreed-upon subject matter. Not yet did 
I see “method” as one all-pervasive, 
character-building outlook. 

As I look back, possibly the greatest 
stimulation during the summer came 
partly from an illuminating lecture on 
Pestalozzi and his humane treatment of 
children and partly from Otis Ash- 
more’s account of how his Savannah 
high school boys would work in the 
physics laboratory “just as _ well,” 
whether he were present or not. Both of 
these ideas stirred something in me; the 
teaching night was still dark, but the 
dawn was beginning to break. That fall 
at a teachers’ institute I heard Colonel 
Parker and was led to study him and his 
work at Quincy. Here indeed was a 
vision but its light was as yet blinding. 
I could sense the direction, but saw only 
dimly. 

As principal of my village school for 
three years, I abolished all arbitrary 
rules—well, nearly all. I abolished re- 
port cards. I built in my self a deep 
interest in the study of teaching—so 
deep that it would not die when I fin- 
ally got to the college teaching of 
mathematics. I remade my school, but 
still on a straight subject-matter basis. 
However, I did cultivate relationships 
with my pupils to a degree not then 
common. 


Math, Greek, and Philosophy 


When I returned to Johns Hopkins to 
take up a second time my mathematics, 
an accident opened up also a road into 
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philosophy. At Hopkins then, each 
candidate for the Ph.D. took besides 
his “major” a “first minor,” which was 
closely related, and a “second minor,” 
which was meant to be related but 
broadening: I had a friend majoring in 
Greek. He proposed that we take the 
same “second minor” so as to be asso- 
ciated in study. I demurred, saying that 
there was no “second minor” allowed in 
common with mathematics and Greek. 
He replied that philosophy would be ac- 
cepted by both. Inquiry won approval 
and we signed up together. Thus by the 
accident of this friendship I took up the 
study of philosophy, and have main- 
tained the interest ever since. That this 
Hopkins step led me later into the phi- 
losophy of education, I do not doubt. 


Marks or Attitudes? 


After this second year at Johns Hop- 
kins I again dropped out to make money 
for still further study. This time I be- 
came teaching principal of an elemen- 
tary school in Savannah under my friend 
Otis Ashmore. Here I put to work what 
I had been accumulating in the study of 
education. I abolished daily marks (in 
my own room). I used no punishments 
with my own pupils. I worked spe- 
cifically on better attitudes, on truth 
telling, better study, better personal re- 
lationships. I used Patridge’s Quincy 
methods with the primary teachers who 
had been put under my informal super- 
vision. My then second grade teacher 
has just ended a notable career as ele- 
mentary principal working along better 
lines in education. One of my own 
pupils of that year is now head of the 
Savannah School Board and very 
friendly to all good causes. 

After one year in Savannah, I ob- 
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tained a post in my Alma Mater as 
professor of mathematics, Here a first 
effort was to help abolish the more 
formal reports, “passed” being the only 
mark given to successful students. Also 
this year I took on a series of informal 
lectures on education for prospective 
teachers. 

The next summer (1898) I spent some 
eight weeks at the University of Chi- 
cago, my program including my first 
work with John Dewey. I am both 
ashamed and puzzled to have to report 
that from him I got but little; just why 
I cannot say. The next year James’ Talks 
to Teachers appeared and I used it with 
my lectures on education. This greatly 
interested me, as my copy—bought 
September 30, 1899—shows by the pen- 
cil markings. One heavily marked pas- 
sage says that “the casting vote” of “the 
total mental efficiency of a man” lies in 
“the strength of his desire and passion, 
the strength of the interest he takes.” 
Another marked passage says, “To 
think, in short, is the secret of will, just 
as it is the secret of memory.” 


A New Calling Beckoned 


The next summer (1900) I went to 
Cornell with part of my work under 
Charles De Garmo in education. His 
main text was Dewey’s Interest as Re- 
lated to Will. If there is such a thing 
as a spiritual rebirth in the realm of 
thought I then experienced it. Here all 
my gropings were brought together and 
enlightened. Every teaching ideal, every 
moral stirring in the field of teaching, 
every conception of method—all these 
and more were brought together in 
focus and given a burning zeal. That 
same summer—partly as a result of the 
most repellant teaching I had ever ex- 
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perienced—I turned my back on any 
idea of further study in mathematics. I 
now had henceforth a different orienta- 
tion. A new calling beckoned me. 
From then on I took up more active 
work in the study and teaching of edu- 
cation. I began to collect a library of 
John Dewey’s educational writings. I 
renewed my study of philosophy. I took 
over a students’ magazine club and gave 
it a philosophical turn, Soon the students 
were bringing me their personal prob- 
lems of life and thought. In 1902 I 
studied at the new Summer School of 
the South at Knoxville, principally un- 
der Wickliffe Rose, a master teacher in 
the philosophy of education (who later 
helped bring the new George Peabody 
College into existence and thenceforth 
worked with the General Education 
Board). This gave me a great boost for- 
ward, helping me especially to organize 
my thinking along constructive educa- 
tional lines. The next year (1903) I was 
given a General Education Board Schol- 
arship to Teachers College and made all 
arrangements for a’ year off to study 
education and then to come back to my 
college and organize a department of 
education. Unfortunately, the college 
president was taken ill, and I, as second 


‘in command, had to take his place. I 


began to give up my mathematics and 
took over courses in psychology and 
ethics. 

In 1907 I was free to study and I 
entered Teachers College, Columbia 
University, to major in the philosophy 
of education. I studied mainly under 
Dewey and came to see and understand 
and accept his underlying philosophy. 
At first no teaching position in philos- 
ophy of education was open at Teach- 
ers College; so from 1909 to 1913 I 
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worked ‘under history of education but 


‘always with a philosophical interest. 


From 1913 to this day my effort has 
been to work out a more effective out- 
look in education, beginning with the 
individual to upbuild him as a person, 


but working always with society to 
bring true democracy into being. This 
is the line of formative influences I 
personally: have followed. These are 
the persons and experiences that have 
brought me thus far. 


And How We Have Learned! 


JANE McDERMOTT and EILEEN FERGUSON 


THE FIRST-YEAR TEACHER com- 
ing straight from four years of college 
generally assumes she has plenty to 
teach but not much to learn. After all, 
she has had practice teaching all year, all 
those method courses, and psychology; 
so why shouldn’t she know most all 
there is to know? We suppose we had 
somewhat the same idea when we 
started our teaching, but how we have 
learned! 

So many times we have heard the ex- 
pression “the impatience of youth.” Be- 
ginning teachers, being young, generally 
have that impatience when they start. 
We have found that patience is one of 
the first qualities we had to learn. As 
first grade teachers, we found patience 
needed especially in beginning reading. 
We discovered that sentences, words, 
or letters appear to a first-grader like 
Chinese to an adult. Naturally such 
complexities can’t be taught in a week 
or two, even to a child who learns 
quickly. The slower child needs extra 
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@ Two beginning teachers describe 
their first year on the job 


help and much repetition. After many 
days, one feels a faint glimmer of satis- 
faction, for he has recognized his name. 

Patience must be present when, in 
spite of precautions and warnings, many 
of the little annoying things happen, 
such as spilling milk or paint. We won- 
der how we could handle without 
patience the child who insists on ex- 
claiming, “I don’t know how, Teacher. 
I don’t know how. Is this how?” to 
everything that goes on whether it has 
been done before or not. Patience is nec- 


Last September Jane McDermott and 
Eileen Ferguson were beginning teachers. 
Before they started their first year, they 
wrote an article called “We Will Enjoy 
Teaching,” which our readers will remember 
from the October issue of EpUCATIONAL 
LEADERSHIP. Because we liked their en- 
thusiastic approach to their profession, we 
have called upon these two young teachers 
again, this time asking them to tell us what 
they have learned during those first ad- 
venturous months. Here is their report. 
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essary with children who won’t try. 
Oh, yes, we have learned Patience with 
a capital “P.” 


Like That Icy Plunge in Spring 


We have also learned to enjoy chil- 
dren and when to laugh or sympathize 
with them. No matter how sure you 
might feel of yourself, that approaching 
first day brings a little fear and nervous- 
ness. Funny though it may seem, the 
thought of thirty strange children de- 
pending on you is a little frightening. 
However, it is like taking that first 
plunge into the lake each spring. Once 
in, it’s fine. We found it much easier 
than we expected. Laughter is one of 
the elements that helped us become ac- 
quainted with the children, that helped 
break the ice. 

Fun and laughter is something we all 
understand and it offers a common 
ground for us. However, laughter has 
to be mastered, or it can be cruel. We 
have to prevent laughter at those who 
are not as well-coordinated as others. 
We must prevent ourselves from 
laughing at remarks or actions that have 
a serious meaning to the child who said 
or did them. Then again a little humor 
from us might not come amiss, It might 
change an annoying accident into an 
insignificant incident, putting child and 
children at ease and leaving us in a better 
frame of mind. 

No matter how hard we try to pre- 
vent it, there always is some child who 
can’t resist the desire of “taking a 
poke” at someone else, The victim gen- 
erally is a frail child to whom tears and 
a desire for sympathy come easily: 
many times too easily. We are too quick 
to sympathize or admonish. Through 
many such experiences, we have come 
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to know when to sympathize and when 
not. We have learned there are some 
poor children who are starved for a 
little affection and attention, and then 
there are others who will take advan- 
tage of friendliness and carry things too 
far. 


Boys May Sew and 
Girls May Hammer 


We were told in college to find the 
child’s interests and develop his abilities 
along these interests. We have learned 
to do this and have found it very in- 
teresting and surprising, also challeng- 
ing. We have found that occupations 
and interests are not necessarily divided 
by sexes, as we are inclined to believe 
in adults; for the boys like to sew and 
girls to hammer and saw. The children 
are interested in anything that is new 
to them; yet at the same time they love 
things that are old and familiar. For in- 
stance, out on the playground they 
never tire of playing Brownies and 
Fairies, Duck, Duck Goose, or other 
well-known games. For some, this inter- 
est span is short, and one must have 
several choices for that child; for others 
the interest will last a long time and 
activities can be more difficult and 
thoughtful. 


Our Duties Are Myriad 


These are a few of the things we 
have learned in the classroom. Then 
there comes the realization of the many 
tasks that must be done in addition to 
just teaching. 

We should be artists in a small way. 
There is nothing better for morale than 
a change in scenery—a bulletin board 
moved to another wall or tables shifted 
to new locations. 
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We must be a bookkeeper and a 
mathematician, keeping records and 
figuring reports, collecting milk money 
and attending to other money matters 
that come up. 

We have become salesmen, pushing 
purchases of Christmas seals and war 
bonds and stamps and urging attend- 
ance at P.T.A. shows. 

We have also become great patcher- 
uppers—of chairs, of clothes, of quar- 
rels. 


We Meet the Parents 


Once a month the P.T.A. holds its 
meeting to which come parents expect- 
ing to meet the new teacher and hear 
about their children’s progress. A little 
of the fear we felt that first day comes 
to us on P.T.A. days, but pushing it 
back we go down to the room where 
the parents have gathered. Some are 
young and some are old, but all are 
pleasant. We have discovered that they 
are just a little afraid of us, too, though 
we can hardly believe it. However, it 
develops that they are all parents of the 
children who have had little or no 
trouble adjusting themselves. Then it is 
up to us to see, through home calls, 
those parents whose children need extra 
help. Here is where we learned about 
tact and diplomacy. It is during these 
calls, however, that we first began to 
realize (to our great surprise) how 
much respect is given to teachers and 
how much influence their word has. 
We found that the teacher who has 
the child’s interest at heart need not 
fear these home calls. For of course the 
parent has that interest, too. 

Another saying we have heard is that 
“the teacher is a public servant.” We 
have found this true in several ways. 
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We were expected to give our time 
and service willingly during rationing. 
There was no doubt in the mind of the 
public but that we would do this, and 
teach besides. However, it turned out to 
be not such a chore as we had imagined. 
For the companionship of other work- 
ers and the friendly spirit of the people 
of the community who came for their 
ration books made it fun. We have 
found that the community has a respect 
for teachers, and we were surprised at 
the influence of the word of a teacher. 

Besides the community being helpful, 
those who are in authority over us have 
aided us tremendously. Conferences 
with principal and supervisor help us 
see answers to our problems, not to men- 
tion showing us how human our 
“bosses” are. We have learned to accept 
constructive criticism gracefully be- 
cause of the way it has been offered. 

Yes, how we have learned. But we 
still have to learn. And how! 


Summer Meeting 


Watch for an announcement of 
the program for the meeting of 
the Department of Supervision 
and Curriculum Development 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., on July 4, 
1944. An early issue of Educa- 
tional Leadership will carry de- 
tails of the meeting, which is 
being held in connection with 
the annual business session of 
the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 
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Only a Few Were 
Teachers 


@ So many were merely Gentle. 
men or Conscientious Souls 


IT IS NOT NECESSARY to discuss, 
man by man, my high school teachers, 
even if I could remember them all. Let 
me present an analysis of several of them 
as I saw them and as I see them now— 
thirty years later—in the light of greater 
experience. They fall into four classes: 
the Teachers, the Gentlemen, the Con- 
scientious Souls, and the Wastrels. Five 
per cent would comprise the first 
group, 10 per cent the last; the other 85 
can be divided between the Gentlemen 
and the Conscientious Souls, with a 
slightly higher percentage in the Con- 
scientious Souls group. 


Those Who Were TEACHERS 


I must begin with the principal of my 
first high school, Dr. M—; He wasn’t 
teaching in a classroom, it is true; yet 
he was indeed a teacher of the highest 


“The boys would do anything for him.” 


James D. Landsdowne, Principal of Hamil- 
ton Public School, Philadelphia, casts a 
backward glance at the persons who were 
his high school teachers and arrives at the 
interesting conclusion that times have 
changed—and, thank heaven! The author 
went to high school some thirty years ago, 
when President Wilson was in the While 
House and world wars were still unknown. 
Mr. Landsdowne’s account is a heartening 
indication that today we are at least begin- 
ning to understand that Education Is People. 


calibre. He was warm and kindly; yet 
he would tolerate no monkey business. 
He understood boys, he was friendly, 
and the boys would do anything for 
him. He was loved, respected, and 
honored, for he was a fine old gentle- 
man as well as an educator. He made 
a practice of conversing with the boys 
as they passed in the hall and he would 
grant a boy practically any request. His 
trust was evidenced in every movement 
and every syllable. When he found it 
necessary to scold, he never stirred an- 
tagonism; instead, he made us feel shame 
and, at the same time, anxious to co- 
operate and live up to the standards he 
presented and represented to us. His 
spirit not only illumined that school but 
also it touched the soul of every boy 
in it. 

Mr. T— was the teacher of algebra 
who was absent most of the term be- 
cause of illness. I had the advantage of 
a few weeks of his presence and came to 
know him better in later years when I 
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returned to that school to teach beside 
him. He understood and loved boys. 
His outstanding quality was alertness. 
Not only did no one sleep in that class- 
room, but also no one spent any time 
musing on the ball game or any other 
subject so dear to the hearts of youth. 
Furthermore, he was thorough. He had 
the ability to make his explanations as 
clear as crystal and to set up associations 
so they would stick, No boy left that 
classroom until he understood thor- 
oughly the lesson of the day and could 
apply it. Homework was always pre- 
pared. His personality was forceful 
without being autocratic. He was as 
energetic as a dynamo, sharp as the 
proverbial razor, vibrant as an electric 
current. Every boy worshipped him, 
every boy attacked assignments with 
zest and thrilled at the mastery of 
mathematical mystery which came 
from Mr. T—’s guidance. 


Mr. V— Was a GENTLEMAN 


Mr. V— gave a course in Shakespeare. 
He was a fine-looking man and always 
well-groomed. He was always pleasant 
and cheerful, always courteous, always 
friendly. The boys both respected and 
admired him. Yet, despite the admira- 
tion on the one side and the geniality 
on the other, there was lacking the per- 
sonal warmth which a leader must have 
to inspire his followers. Perhaps, in es- 
sence, the measure of the man lies in the 
fact that he was always referred to as 
“Mr. V—,” never by any nickname. 
His Shakespeare never reached home. 

Dr. K— lectured in chemistry to a 
group close to two hundred. He knew 
his subject and knew how to present it. 
Yet he never came to know any of his 
boys, even by name. He, too, was in- 
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“His Shakespeare never reached home.” 


variably patient and courteous, willing 
to answer any question no matter how 
foolish, willing to repeat and to give 
extra help after school. His entire atten- 
tion focused on subject matter, the 
student never seemed to enter his con- 
sciousness, 


The CONSCIENTIOUS SOULS 
—at Least They Tried 


The outstanding example of this type 
was Mr. S—,, also a teacher of English. 
He was young, fresh from college, 
where he had pitched for the baseball 
team. He was a handsome chap, a regu- 
lar Adonis, yet no poseur, but a sincere, 
hard worker. He pushed my nose 
against the grindstone of reading, public 
speaking, and writing compositions with 
a firm hand. Written work was cor- 
rected carefully and returned, graded 
fairly. The boys admired him for his 
athletic prowess, his knowledge of sub- 
ject matter and the vital interest he 
displayed in imparting it. Consequently, 
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they strove to satisfy his demands. In 
retrospect, his emphasis was on subject 
matter for the sake of subject matter. 
His personal appeal did not carry over 
to the subject, which seemed to have no 
relation to daily affairs. 

A second Mr. S— was another of the 
same type, without the personal glamour 
of the preceding Mr. S—. His subject 
was medieval history. He looked the 
part of the student—glasses and serious 
mien. He was business-like and very, 
very earnest. By talks, daily recitations 


very, very earnest.” 


(marks registered in his book), and 
tests, he strove to implant his subject 
into our heads. We had to know what 
the book said. He worked diligently to 
make sure we accomplished that. But 
there seemed to be no beginning and no 
end—no tie-up to anything. Medieval 
history was medieval history; that was 
all. How he could have enriched our 
lives had he but made Charlemagne flesh 
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and blood, to cite but one instance of 
where he missed being a teacher. 

A man who went to the extreme in 
this group was Mr, P—, a teacher of 
German. His sarcasm was more cutting 
than the whips of the Pharaohs, his dic- 
tatorship more drastic than that of 
Frederick the Great. He had all of us 
scared out of our wits, but he made us 
work. He couldn’t make us learn, how- 
ever, for we hated him and his subject 
with a fierce hatred. Yet he, I believe, 
felt it was his duty to earn his salary 
and since it was his job to teach German, 
by the Lord Harry, the little wretches 
would have it pounded into them! 


And, Lastly, the WASTRELS 


The Wastrels consisted of several 
types, of which two will be presented. 
Dr. B— was a German whom I encoun- 
tered during my second and third years 
of the pursuit of that language. He 
knew, apparently, nothing of boys and 
less of teaching. Despite his earnest 
presentations, his anxiety to be helpful, 
his admonitions, his pleas, his scoldings, 
the boys went to his room with the 
avowed intention of raising Ned and 
they did, like the little savages boys can 
be. Catcalls, jeers, insolence, stamping of 
feet, freeing of frogs and snakes, throw- 
ing of shot against a metal ceiling, all 
must have made that man’s life a perfect 
hell. He was no teacher, and he had no 
business holding that position. It is, I 
fancy, unnecessary to add that I learned 
no German. 

Mr. Z— was a math man, pretending 
to teach trigonometry. He also fancied 
himself a comedian, and spent most of 
each period exchanging banter and jokes 
with the boys. When he did attempt an 
explanation, he failed to explain, usually 
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winding up with the remark, “Do it this 
way,” which served for that problem, 
but left us just as bewildered for the 
next. He gave me the highest mark, “A,” 
for the term; yet I never knew what I 
was doing, or why. His teaching was 
nil. The boys had lots of fun in his class- 
room, but, certainly, he wasn’t being 
paid for the sort of performance he ren- 
dered. 

In summary, what did I gain from my 
high school experience? The resuits 
seem to be largely negative. When I en- 
tered high school I was full of curiosity 
and eager to learn. I wanted to know so 
many things. I had ability and a fine 
record. When I left high school, I was 
an entirely different personality. I had 
lost the ambition to learn; in fact, I 
scoffed at learning. 

As I pointed out, under the discus- 
sion of personnel, practically all the high 
school men were well prepared scholas- 
tically and were earnest and sincere in 
their efforts. Their faults were faults of 
personality, and that is of so much im- 
portance in school relationships. For 


generations, as an aside, teachers have 
been selected for their scholastic attain- 
ment. Isn’t it about time that that be put 
into a place of less importance? A few, 
a small percentage, were time-wasters or 
incompetents. They should have been 
forced to change their procedures or 
they should have been dismissed. In gen- 
eral, all the men were gentlemen—fair, 
patient, setting a good example, and 
lacking in teaching ability. 

One phase of teaching in which they 
displayed great lack was in the clarity 
of their explanations, or its absence. The 
particular problem would be explained 
carefully, but there was no stirring up 
of the apperceptive basis. There was no 
searching for hooks within the child’s 
experience upon which to hang the new; 
there was no definite, planned formation 
of associations to aid the understanding 
and the memory. Each subject, each les- 
son, was delivered in a cellophane pack- 
age. So the subject and school in its 
entirety became a segment of Life un- 
related to the life outside the school 
walls, to Life itself. Instead of the school 
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“His teaching was nil.” 


Illustrations by Ruth Cunningham 
From Leadership at Work 
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being Life, or even a part of Life, an 
enriched part, a part functioning in all 
other phases of current and future en- 
deavor, it offered almost monastic de- 
tachment. It was cold and useless. 

The display of faith and confidence in 
the pupil was so rare as to be remark- 
able. Not that many of the men were 
deliberately cruel or suspicious: the 
general attitude was, here is a group of 
young swine before whom I am pouring 
pearls of wisdom, They have no desire 
to ingurgitate; so I must pour it into 
them in some fashion, as painless as pos- 
sible to them and to myself. They don’t 
care a hoot about learning, but I’m being 
paid to “learn ’em”; so I shall do my 
duty. There seemed to be no thought, 
understanding, or even consideration for 
problems the pupil might have. Illness 
at home might interfere with the work 
of the pupil. Lack of encouragement at 
home or financial handicaps might cause 
physical disease from lack of nourish- 
ment and/or mental dis-ease from depri- 
vation. The school was disinterested. 

There was just one man among my 
high school teachers who ever displayed 
the slightest interest in the problems 
with which I had to contend. That one 
man put up with a series of disorders 
from me in his classroom until one day 
he told me to report to him after school. 
There were just the two of us. What he 
said, I cannot remember, but he obtained 
my confidence by his words and manner 
to such an extent that I blurted out a 


few facts of my underprivileged exist- 
ence. The interview gave me a feeling 
of having an understanding friend; it 
gave him a pupil who was no longer a 
disciplinary problem but a well-behaved 
little boy who earned a “B” at the end 
of the term. 


As a Group They Lacked 
the Personal Touch 


The men as a group were interested 
solely in subject matter; the keynote of 
teaching seemed to be impersonality. 
Mary Ellen Chase has said: “In the class- 
room of the mediocre teacher, there are 
always three distinct elements: the 
teacher, the subject, and the students. 
In the classroom of the good teacher 
there is no such division. The students 
are caught up with the teacher in a 
common ownership of that which he is 
interpreting for them.” Which citation, 
at first glance, sounds like justification 
for the kind of teaching which has been 
described. The “common ownership” 
cannot, however, enter without a com- 
munity feeling, a fellowship which 
springs from understanding. There was 
no attempt at individualization, no effort 
to ascertain the pupil’s problems, his 
desires, interests, or abilities, let alone 
to draw out, educe, anything the pupil 
might have. 

The moral of this account? Yes, I 
think there is one, and it is simply this: 
Thank God, schools and teaching have 
improved. 


The Common School is the greatest discovery ever made by man.— 


Horace Mann. 
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Understanding Each Other 


ANGERED by an effusive lecture on 
the value of knowing the child, a much- 
enduring teacher exclaimed: 

“I have 278 youngsters in my classes. 
I can’t possibly get to know each one, 
and it is ridiculous to say that I can.” 

Her outburst voiced the truth, too 
often ignored by those expounding 
educational theory, that the instruction 
of more than two hundred children a 
day leaves scant leisure for the study of 
the whole child. The situation is worse 
than the number implies, for the school 
turnover is enormous. In some schools 
the program sends a new group to 
every class, every term; in many, there 
is a complete shift with every school 
year. Seldom, indeed, are teacher and 
pupil together beyond three terms, or 
at most four. 

The teacher’s problem is paralleled 
by that of counselors, vice-principals, 
and principals, who, though they 
usually pay ardent tribute to the need 


Over-crowded and under-staffed schools are 
certainly not to be condoned. Bus ignoring 
their problems won't help either. We would 
probably all agree that it is not sound 
educational practice to expect one teacher 
to teach 278 students, and we would use all 
our efforts to alter such a situation. But 
until a change can be made, we need to 
find ways of working effectively, even un- 
der unfavorable conditions. Grace Magee, 
a teacher in the Thomas Starr King Junior 
High School in Los Angeles, describes a 
plan by which her school is succeeding in 
making each child feel an intimacy with his 
school in spite of the fact that he is one 
of more than fifteen hundred students. 
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@. Here is a plan for helping every teacher to know 
her pupils, even though they number in the hundreds 


GRACE MAGEE 


for knowing the student body, actually 
know fewer pupils than the average 
teacher, and, by reason of their posi- 
tions, their acquaintance is generally 
confined to the extremes—the problem 
youngsters who are sent to the office 
and the school leaders, officers, out- 
standing athletes, and service groups. 


A Plan and a Place 


Can such a situation be improved? 
Is it possible for teachers and admin- 
istrators to know the children with 
whom they deal without disrupting or 
relaxing the regular routine of instruc- 
tion and administration? One junior 
high school in Los Angeles with an 
enrollment ranging from fifteen hun- 
dred to eighteen hundred has been ex- 
perimenting with the problem for 
several years. It has formulated a 
scheme, the essence of which lies in 
two things—a definite plan and a cen- 
ter for carrying it out. The plan has 
been the systematic accumulation of 
information about the pupil and the 
presentation of that information to all 
teachers who instruct him; the center 
has been the home-room, where the 
child may feel himself a significant 
member of a group which he knows 
intimately. 

When a B7 class enters the school, 
it is divided into home-rooms of about 
fo: pupils each. The home-room 
teac ~eceives the cards from elemen- 
tary schools and the records of the 
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children’s ages. Soon the school coun- 
selor sends her the I. Q. of every child. 
Within three weeks, the social living 
teacher has given reading tests, the 
mathematics teacher tests in arithmetic 
reasoning and fundamentals, As quickly 
as possible the school doctor examines 
each child and writes a brief report. 
Results are forwarded to the home- 
room teacher, who meanwhile has been 
gathering material necessary for filling 
out the permanent record cards which 
are a part of the Los Angeles city school 
system’s dossier on all pupils. This in- 
formation is purely formal—place of 
birth, number of brothers and sisters, 
occupation of father and mother, and 
similar data. 


An Information Exchange’ 


But information often remains on 
records which, human nature being 
what it is, no one finds the time to con- 
sult. To obviate this, a meeting is 
scheduled for the teachers who have 
one group of students in the major 
fields—mathematics, history, English 
(the last two often combined as social 
living), and the exploratory course set 
for the group. Teachers of elective 
subjects, such as shop or home eco- 
nomics, are asked to send written re- 
ports about their pupils, and later the 
home-room teacher gives them any ma- 
terial she thinks they would find help- 
ful. The meeting is held during the 
regular school day, as a rule during the 
free period of the home-room teacher. 
Classes of other teachers at the meeting 
are supervised by instructors having 
that period free. 

Generally, the gathering place is the 
principal’s office. In preparation, the 
principal has spent a class period with 
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the student group, observed their work, 
and talked with them about their ex- 
periences in the new school, their hob- 
bies, indeed, about anything which will 
bring response from individual pupils, 
and thus enable her to become ac- 
quainted with as many as possible. 

At the meeting, the home-room 
teacher makes a brief summary of what 
she has learned; the median I.Q. and 
range, the median age and range, the 
average reading ability, the group 
standing in mathematics, the general 
family background, the number of 
broken homes, the number where both 
parents work, the children who have 
been reported as health problems. The 
academic part of her report—the I.Q. 
list, the age list, the test results—has 
been arranged on typed or mimeo- 
graphed sheets, and one is given to each 
teacher. 

The home-room teacher gives her 
opinion of the group as a whole, and 
asks the judgment of the other teachers 
on its attitude, preparation, and accom- 
plishment during the weeks in the new 
school. Next, she names those who 
came listed as problems by the elemen- 
tary schools, or whose tests indicate 
school difficulty, or who may have 
been mentioned to her disapprovingly 
by other teachers, and asks for com- 
ments. Emphasis is laid on comments 
which state the problem clearly, or 
indicate some tangible step towards 
meeting it. Then those who brought 
an outstanding record or who test ex- 
ceptionally high are mentioned. Are 
they fulfilling their promise of accom- 
plishment? Finally, the names of the re- 
maining pupils on the class list are read, 
and teachers are asked to report on their 
progress. 
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The commendations and criticisms 
from the meeting are reported to the 
children they concern by the home- 
room teacher. If the praise is high, or 
the blame serious, word is sent to the 
home. Where there is grave discrepancy 
between test record and class perform- 
ance, a re-test is arranged. Records of 
grave complaints are kept, and if a 
child shows signs of becoming a prob- 
lem, the principal sees him at once. 

The teachers present at the meeting 
are not the result of chance program- 
ming. When possible, the principal, 
who knows her teachers, has selected 
those who are friends or who work 
well together. If feasible, the home- 
room teacher has the student group for 
a subject as well as for home-room. At 
all events, the principal has made assign- 
ments with a tentative program for the 
following years in mind, for the school 
policy is to keep a group in the same 
home-room the entire junior high 
school period, and with the same 
teacher in a major field for one, two, 
and often three years. Thus, through 
collaboration and sharing of informa- 
tion, those teachers will gain knowledge 


— of their pupils difficult to attain alone. 


Developing Group Feeling 

The meeting for studying the B7 
group is only the first of a series, for 
one is scheduled for each semester. 
The procedure is similar each time, and 
questions such as might arise from the 
health report are always considered. 
But the personnel of the teacher group 
changes as different staff members in- 
struct B7 and as various ones, perhaps 
all, of the administrators are present. 
Some years the aim has been to have all 
administrators familiar with every 
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group of students; again each one has 
concentrated on a particular grade sec- 
tion. 

The emphasis of the meeting also 
changes. The major goal in B7 is to ac- 
quaint all teachers with the capacities 
and nature of the group, but in A7 the 
chief objective is socialization. Is the 
child working well with his fellows? 
Has he made friends? Does he feel him- 
self a part of the group and of the 
school? Is he reaching out towards 
community interests? In preparation 
for the meeting with other teachers, 
the home-room teacher has observed 
closely the behavior and. reactions of 
the child. She has made use of per- 
sonality quizzes, hobby talks and ex- 
hibits, programs, and simple parties. 
Above all, she has sought to gain the 
confidence of the child, to encourage 
him to talk freely to her as a friend; 
for the home-room is to the school 
what the family is to the community. 

The teacher has emphasized from 
the beginning the unity of the group, 
the realization that the accomplish- 
ment of one is the pride of all, the diffi- 
culty of the individual the concern of 
his classmates, And as she grows to 
know them, she helps them to know 
each other, for she is aware that in 
most instances the closest friendships 
are formed among children in the same 
home-room. Group feeling is furthered 
by the school practice of having com- 
petition in most contests by home- 
rooms; the children speedily learn the 
reputation of various groups and be- 
come concerned about their own. Par- 
ticipation in Red Cross drives, war 
work, and similar activities help them 
to relate school and national interests. 

Acquaintance with the home is a 
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great help in understanding children. 
Such acquaintance begins in the Bv7. 
All mothers are invited to a tea where 
the aims of the school are explained. 
Often the home-room teacher has a 
small group of the mothers of her own 
children to tea or luncheon at the 
school. Where there is difficulty with 
an individual child, the mother is in- 
vited to come to school to discuss the 
problem with the home-room teacher 
and the other teacher concerned. Notes 
are sent home when a child’s accom- 
plishments are outstandirig. Visits are 
made to the homes of some of the 
pupils. All these associations are in ad- 
dition and supplementary to the regu- 
lar formal report card. Continued in 
the A7, they aid in the understanding 
of the child’s social adjustment or mal- 
adjustment. 


Understanding Through 
New Emphasis 


In the B8 the emphasis is twofold. 
Since the home-room teacher will have 
visited the home of every pupil in the 
group by this time, the first considera- 
tion is: Are there home conditions 
which materially aid or hinder the 
progress of the child? If the latter, can 
we do anything to help him? Does he 
need assistance, sympathy, or firmness? 
Needless to say, home conditions are not 
a matter for gossip; they are of interest 
only in so far as through knowledge 
of them the teachers can understand or 
aid the child. 

The second emphasis grows out of 
the results of the achievement tests 
given to every B8 pupil in the school. 
They are standardized tests which show 
national norms of accomplishment in 
reading, arithmetic, language usage, 
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spelling, penmanship. The tests are 
given by the counselor and graded by 
the home-room teacher. The group 
median is found; careful comparison is 
made of the standing of individuals in 
this test and in those given in B7. From 
abilities shown, advice is given on the 
choice of electives open to the pupils 
in the A8, At this time, parent- and 
pupil-trust in the home-room teacher’s 
interest and judgment prove invaluable. 

In the A8 faculty meeting, reports 
from the elective teachers are given 
special study, or, if a considerable num- 
ber of the students have chosen a single 
elective, that teacher is present. Those 
at the meeting consider the matter of 
whether the pupil has chosen wisely. 
Whatever the choices, recognition and 
status will be given in home-room, and 
praise will reward the boy who does 
well in woodshop, as well as the one 
who merits an “A” in Latin. 


Guidance Toward Vocations 


The ninth grade finds the members 
of the group scattered in various fields. 
No longer is it the compact group of 
the B7. Fewer teachers are present at 
the meetings, which are usually briefer 
with more reliance on written reports 
than on personal conference. The goals 
for the grade are educational stimula- 
tion and character guidance. The home- 
room teacher talks of right methods of 
study, of the value of a definite time 
and place for work. She makes use of 
college catalogues, of biographies of 
leaders in various fields, and relies on 
the knowledge she has gained of her 
pupils. Do they like their parents’ voca- 
tions? How would they fit themselves 
for such work? Are they interested in 
pursuing their hobbies? Can such things 
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become a career? The child’s ambition, 
if positive, is discussed with his teach- 
ers. Should he be encouraged, or is he 
attempting something for which he has 
shown no ability? The child is given 
the feeling of the teacher’s interest. 
The sense that someone cares is highly 
important in inducing right conduct. 
The very personal element, which 
makes the plan which has been outlined 
highly successful in the case of a teacher 
gifted with the power of inspiring con- 
fidence, may render it of only moderate 
value with the teacher who, reserved 
herself, does not readily draw out 
others. Again, it may be that though a 
situation is understood, it apparently 
cannot be bettered; unable to alter the 
child’s environment or to change his 
habits, the knowledge seems a futile 


thing. The war has handicapped the 
association with the home. Far more 
mothers are working; supervision is 
lessened; the parent finds it impossible 
to come to the school. The teachers, in 
days of gasoline shortage and car pools, 
are no longer able to go freely to the 
home. 

Nevertheless, the school believes that 
under this plan it has learned more 
about its children than ever before and 
that the pupils show increased security 
and more enthusiasm for group partici- 
pation. A great deal is known about 
every child by one teacher at least, 
usually by two, often by three. To none 
is he merely a name on the roll-book. 
Means of improving the plan are con- 
stantly sought, but work under it con- 
tinues. 


Britain's Schools at War 


BY JANUARY, 1941, the President 
of the Board of Education was able to 
report to the House of Commons that 
of the 22.2 per cent of the normal child 
population of school age then living in 
London, 81 per cent were attending 
school. By July 31, 1941, he was able 
to say that more than 99 per cent of the 
child population of the country was 
attending school again. . . . 

A tremendous and successful effort 
has been made by teachers to provide, 
as part of school work, activities which 
will make children feel that they are 
contributing to the war effort in ways 
that are recognized by adults, . . . 

The schools have also become social 
centers. Most schools in industrial areas 
now open about 8 A.M. so that children 
whose parents have gone to work can 
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play or study before school begins. 
Many schools serve breakfast and tea 
as well as a hot mid-day meal. In De- 
cember, 1942, 346 new play centers 
with places for 20,900 children had 
been set up to keep the children off the 
streets in the evenings, while 66 more 
were in preparation. School yards and 
sections of parks are used for organized 
games especially at week-ends. The 
schools have been kept open during 
vacations by skeleton staffs of teachers 
who have taken their own holidays in 
rotation. Voluntary helpers have made 
possible much of this activity and the 
teachers’ efforts have won them a new 
place in the social life of the com- 
munity.—Juvenile Delinquency in Brit- 
ain During the War, British Information 
Services. 
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Teachers of Teachers 


@ An alert teacher soon discovers that she 
has much to learn from those around her 


TEACHERS DO learn from each 
other, from the children they teach, and 
from the communities they serve. So do 
people in other professions and busi- 
nesses learn from the people they work 
with and the communities they live in; 
and, if they have responsibility for chil- 
dren—as parents, Boy or Girl Scout 
directors, Sunday School teachers, or 
welfare workers—they learn from chil- 
dren, too. The significance of a teach- 
er’s learning lies in the fact that her 
service is social welfare service to the 
young, through an institution that has 
a direct responsibility to help the young 
grow up happily and effectively and at 
the same time to make the school a 
service institution to the community 
that pays her salary. She rarely works 
in isolation even in rural schools, for 
she cooperates with a supervisor or a 
county superintendent and belongs to 
teacher organizations. The average 
trained teacher (and in this article I 
am talking only about trained teachers) 
works in a building with other teachers 
and is a part of a county, village, or city 
system. 

Granted that a teacher learns from 
children, the community, and other 
teachers, what does she learn? why are 
the things she learns from these sources 
important? and how can these kinds of 
learnings be enriched? How much she 
learns and the quality of her learning 
is determined in part by the kind of 
person she is, the kind of training she 
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has had, her maturity and experience, 
and the kind of community and school 
system in which she works. 


I 


LEARNING FROM CHILDREN 


One thing all teachers must learn in 
order to keep their jobs is to get on 
with the children they teach. That ex- 
pression “get on” is variously inter- 
preted in individual communities and 
school systems. To some it still means 
keeping children orderly and obedient 
and having them say back lessons as- 
signed in textbooks, All such teachers 
are not of an equal badness, for there 
are several degrees of difference be- 
tween the kindly, sympathetic, do-as- 
you’re-told teacher who can make 
assigned lessons in a textbook interest- 
ing and the harsh, unsympathetic, 
cross individual who rules by fear and 
does not mind how children feel about 
their lessons so long as they get them. 


Kindness Is Not Enough 


But it is not enough to learn to get 
on with children benevolently by as- 
signing child tasks and making unneces- 
sary tasks interesting by clever devices. 
A little boy of 7 moved to a town 
whose teachers were of this benevolent, 
traditional type. He came from a sys- 
tem in which he had spent two years 
in living joyously with children of his 
own maturity under the guidance of 
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A headful of knowledge gleaned from 
college textbooks is only the beginning of 
a teacher’s education. Once on the job, she 
finds new “teachers” on every hand—the 
boys and girls in her classes, her fellow- 
workers, and the people of the community 
in which she works. The importance of 
these frequently overlooked sources of edu- 
cation and how they may be used are dis- 
cussed in this article by Dale Zeller, Pro- 
fessor of Education in Kansas State Teach- 
ers College. 


teachers who knew how to plan child 
living with children. He disliked his 
new school intensely. His mother said, 
“Isn’t Miss W— kind?” He answered, 
“She’s too kind. That’s just it. She al- 
ways wants you to be comfortable, but 
she doesn’t let us do anything interest- 
ing.” That teacher had learned to get 
on with children, that is, make children 
comfortable and orderly for adults to 
live with, but she failed entirely in that 
most essential thing of all—to learn 
from children what they need to learn 
under her guidance, how to help them 
make their choices, how to recognize 
and do their growing-up tasks. 

In the final analysis, it is the children 
who must teach the teacher what to 
teach and how to teach. Courses in 
child development and guidance in ob- 
serving children prepare her for learn- 
ing from them, but from each group 
and from each child in that group she 
must learn what they need to know 
and when they need to know it. 


Learning Through Understanding 


Can this kind of learning from chil- 
dren be enriched, and, if so, how? 
First, it can be enriched by making the 
understanding of children—of how 
children grow, of their learning needs, 
and of how they express these needs— 
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the basic part of pre-service training. 
‘A concern for child life in its relation 
to the culture and the times must come 
from the teacher’s pre-service training. 
This would mean that at the present 
time the teacher must learn to see how 
problems developed by a global war 
affect her children. She must learn 
from a disturbed child his specific con- 
cern. Perhaps he has an Army father, 
a working mother, or is a member of a 
migrant family living in a crowded de- 
fense area. 

Some teachers are receiving training 
for this type of understanding through 
in-service help in workshops, labora- 
tories, and extension courses and from 
supervisors acting as resource persons. 
In a community and a school system 
where teaching through understanding 
is appreciated and rewarded, the value 
of learning from children is greatly 
enhanced. 


II 


LEARNING FROM OTHER TEACHERS 


It is impossible to work with others 
and not learn something from them. 
Sometimes the learning is superficial, 
it may be detrimental; it can be deeply 
significant when its possibilities are rec- 
ognized and its opportunities utilized. 
Learning a new method of teaching 
long division, a new reading readiness 
device, or—if one is a new teacher— 
learning the best places to buy what 
and where to go are examples of super- 
ficial learnings from associates. 

But a teacher may also learn to con- 
form to local practice and to abandon 
her pre-service glimpse of better ways 
of doing things. A dramatic incident is 
that of Ellen M., who, educated in 
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modern ways of child living, went into 
a traditional school system and gave up 
teaching children through experiences 
to teach them subject matter lessons 
page-by-page from textbooks. Being 
the only new teacher in the school, she 
had been won over to the more prac- 
ticed ways of experienced teachers. 
She learned. But what did she learn? 
She learned to conform, to abandon her 
better ways of working. It is debatable 
whether it will ever be different when 
inexperience meets experience, unless 
positive steps are taken to foster im- 
proved practices. 


A Newcomer Teaches New Ways 


In contrast, an entire staff of a labora- 
tory school learned to use the com- 
munity and utilize the environment 
from Rose W., a new fifth grade 
teacher who had been added to the 
staff to make some desirable changes 
in a traditional school set-up. Rose W. 
understood children and how to utilize 
their interest in learning from first-hand 
experiences. The children of the other 
age groups came to her room to see 
the new canaries, the snake eggs, and 
the turtles, and begged to go along on 
field trips. Co-workers were critical, 
and they only began to learn when her 
way of teaching won approval and 
praise. Then the new teacher became 
a resource person who helped others 
solve their problems when they needed 
and sought her aid. 

In any situation, then, the teacher 
who is sensitive to other persons learns 
when she is working with fellow- 
teachers. In some situations she has 
learned the yes-yes way of getting on 
with supervisors and colleagues; some- 
times she has learned to reject the 
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principle that it is the children for 
whom democratic schools have been set 
up and has accepted teaching as a way 


to make a living, managing the routine 


of school in the manner easiest and most 
comfortable for her. She may have 
learned to be self-protective, to accept 
the current way of doing things in or- 
der to get along. In other cases she has 
acquired a professional point of view, 
a feeling of the obligations schools 
have in a democracy, and a feeling of 
adventure and joy in working with a 
competent staff. 

Under what conditions can learning 
from teachers yield the richest benefits? 
Whenever the school unit—whether it 
is a State, a city, village, or a county 
system—manages its affairs so there is 
over-all planning by the group to de- 
velop common aims and purposes, to 
discover common problems, and to 
make use of cooperative ways of meet- 
ing them, the teacher has the finest op- 
portunity for her best learning from 
other teachers. In this concept of a 
school system and a unified program, 
teachers as well as principals and super- 
visors are resource people for other 
teachers. 


Gardens for Numbers 


Mrs. A— who knows how to help 
children grow gardens becomes a re- 
source person to Miss B—, who doesn’t 
know gardens, but can help 4B chil- 
dren use numbers significantly in their 
everyday experiences. Mrs. A— is not 
free to go to Miss B—, or Miss B— to 
seek Mrs. A—, unless the school is so 
managed that teachers may turn to each 
other for help. The teacher must know 
where assistance is to be found, and 
opportunities for visiting, counsel work, 
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workshop experiences, and the like must 
be provided. The principle that teach- 
ers can and should learn from each 
other must be a guide in setting up an 
in-service program, for one of the most 
rewarding experiences an individual 
can have is that of working at common 
purposes and sharing experiences with 
associates. 


Il 
LEARNING FROM THE COMMUNITY 


It is easy to see how a teacher learns 
from the exceptional people in a com- 
munity—music from Mrs. H—, gen- 
erous living from Mrs. B—, and books 
from Mr. C—. But what happens in a 
situation where the teacher has had 
more advantages of so-called superior 
living than the people in the com- 
munity? The literature of living is full 
of rich experiences of teachers who 
lived in an underprivileged community 
and learned from the people there, 
stories of missionaries, mountain people, 
life in the slums, But as one student 
said, “It’s easy to learn in a privileged 
community and to see things to be done 
in a community where living is sub- 
standard, but how can I help or learn 
in a community where things are run- 
ning at a fairly even level?” 


A Community Can Teach 
Those Who Will Learn 


Community learning may be meager, 
rich, or harmful. The most extreme 
case I know of undesirable learning 
from a community is that of Mary S. 
who went from a privileged school in 
a university town to a slum district in 
a large city during the depression years 
of the thirties. In one semester Mary 
S. had learned to reject the under- 
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nourished, half-washed, uninspiring 


‘children, and their (to her) hopeless 


parents on relief. She drew her fur coat 
about her and returned to the more 
satisfying atmosphere of clean and well- 
behaved children and comfortable, cul- 
tured parents. Fortunately, there are 
other types of teachers. 

Jesus is an outstanding example of a 
teacher who learned from the com- 
munities in which He taught. He knew 
the fishing communities and learned to 
use their language, for He said, “Come 
with me, and I will make you a fisher 
of men.” He knew their tax laws, their 
marriage customs, their festival days, 
and He taught them as He lived among 
them, but they first taught Him, If He 
had not known their ways of living, He 
could not have taught them. 


Bringing the Community 
Into the School 

Teachers, to be effective, must let 
their community teach them its needs, 
its aspirations, and hopes and how it 
solves its problems. They must also 
learn from the community the role it 
expects the school to play, for com- 
munity expectancy exerts almost as 
much influence on a teacher as teacher 
expectancy exerts on children. Unfor- 
tunately, in some instances, the com- 
munity may not have attacked its 
problems as a whole, and the school 
may exist apart from it, as something 
formal and remote. 

The teacher must approach her work 
with a clear understanding of how to 
learn from a community. She must 
learn what the community is doing and 
what its resources are so that she and 
the school may make use of the oppor- 
tunities offered to enrich the learning 
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of children. The idea of the school’s 
service to the community must be 
dominant in her thinking. She must 
have the techniques for studying the 
community and for bringing the com- 
munity into the school and the school 
into the community. She must not come 
to a community with a generalized pic- 
ture of a satisfactory school, for she 
must know this community, know how 
her school and her community may be 
brought closer together. 

The teacher learns most effectively 
when the community has developed co- 
operative ways of working and _ has 
given the school a major role to play in 
solving group problems. Such a com- 
munity seeks teachers and public off- 
cials who have this concept of a school’s 
place in a community. But even the 
best-trained teacher in the most for- 
ward-looking community has to learn 
from that community how she and the 
school can serve it best. 

To summarize: The attitude of the 
teacher is a determining factor in how 


significant the opportunity to learn will 
be to her. She needs to recognize that 
her previous training only prepares her 
to benefit from new opportunities to 
learn. The understanding of what she 
must learn, her willingness to learn, and 
the techniques she brings for learning 
are all important factors in the process. 

When once she is ready to learn and 
has the techniques for profiting highly 
from it, the attitudes and the arrange- 
ments for’ learning that she finds in the 
school system and the accepted roles 
of the community and school determine 
in large measure whether her learnings 
will be sparse or bountiful. The oppor- 
tunities given her for attacks on com- 
mon problems through workshops, 
laboratory experiences, term planning, 
etc., will be detezmining factors of the 
extent of her learning. 

Whether her learnings are rich or 
meager will depend on the kind of pre- 
service and in-service training she has 
and the philosophy underlying them. 
Neither alone is enough. 


Sketch by Vera Nelson 
Courtesy of Manitowoc (Wis.) Public Schools 
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@ Shall we discourage a child’s 
devotion to his hero? 


Education by Heroes 


It may be annoying to have little boys 
tearing around the playground yelling, “Hi- 
ho, Silver,” but almost every youngster has 
his own personal hero, und there may be 
good things as well as bad about the de- 
votion of children to their idols. In this 
article Maurice Troyer, Professor of Edu- 
cation of Syracuse University, discusses the 
reasons why children have heroes and the 
kinds of influences such persons—real or 
imaginary—can exert. He suggests that alert 
teachers will find ways of using hero wor- 
ship constructively in their classrooms. 


HERO WORSHIP has two immediate 
consequences. It releases abounding 
energy and tends to give purpose and, 
thereby, direction to the expenditure of 
energy. These are two of the most im- 
portant factors in any effective learning 
situation. Release of energy means in- 
creased activity. Activity begets learn- 
ing. The quality of the learning depends 
largely on the purposes of the wor- 
shiper—the values he attaches to the 
object of his esteem. But, how do 
heroes come to be? How prevalent are 
they? What are their possible in- 
fluences? How can they be useful in 
the education of our boys and girls? 
We might well give some attention to 
these questions at a time when heroes 
seem to be playing such an important 
role in our daily lives. 

We create or choose our heroes out 
of the background of our experience, 
our needs, desires, ambitions, and frus- 
trations. Consequently it is a good guess 
that the life of everyone is dominated 
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by a hero at some time or other. Par- 
ents who minister to the numerous 
needs of small children are the young- 
sters’ first heroes. Teachers tend to be- 
come their idols during the early school 
years when they are making adjust- 
ments to the world outside the home. 
In middle and later childhood and early 
adolescence, problems of growth be- 
come more complex and diverse. 
Yearnings for adventure, exploration, 
and conquest or a conflict with local 
regulations invite a child’s mind to feed 
on heroes from real life and fiction. 
The adolescent “crush” is frequently 
an escape from frustration growing 
out of heterosexual adjustments. In 
adult life the hero is likely to be some- 
one who has played an important role 
in conquering the obstacles to man’s 
ambitions and welfare. 


Follow the Leader 


A brief examination of the conse- 
quences of hero worship will reveal 
something of the diversity of its in- 
fluence. The heroes that we know 
personally have their influence for 
weal or woe, depending upon the na- 
ture of our need and the character of 
the hero. A successful athletic coach, 
the idol of many boys in the school, 
was approached by the mother of an 
eighth grade boy thus: “Lee is growing 
rapidly these days and is becoming so 
round-shouldered. I am sure that if you 
were to say something to him about it 
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he would straighten up. He thinks 
what you do or say is just about right.” 
Sure enough, it worked. The result 
impressed the coach not only with the 
opportunities, but also the heavy re- 
sponsibility, growing out of his status. 

Reported by Thrasher! is the gang 
leader with athletic prowess who also 
had some rigid ideas about morals and 
training for physical fitness. These 
ideas tabooed dissipation and vandal- 
ism. He influenced the boys in his own 
gang and they, through victories in 
athletic contests, influenced other gangs 
to adopt similar standards of conduct. 
We must be mindful, however, that 
most gang heroes derive their following 
through ability to lead the group in suc- 
cessful combat against the written and 
unwritten restrictions of the society in 
which they live. The result is fre- 
quently vandalism, thievery, and vio- 
lence often patterned after the tactics 
of gangster heroes. Even in these 
groups the results are by no means all 
destructive, for psychological weaning 
takes place. The boys mature and be- 
come resourceful in making their own 
way. 


Heroes for Young and Old 


Exceedingly problematic is the use 
of popular hero worship. No less than 
eight radio news commentators during 
a four-hour period on last New Year’s 
Eve used hero worship of our soldiers 
to influence the attitudes of labor and 
of people generally toward the strike 
_ situation that prevailed at that time. All 
would agree that labor has a responsi- 
bility to support the war effort in such 
a way as to avoid further jeopardizing 


1 Thrasher, Frederic M.: The Gang, Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1936, p. 359. 
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the lives of soldiers, But the use of hero 
worship needs balance, and yet balance 
seems to be lacking. For example, our 
soldier heroes—used to sway the public 
away from labor—were not so much in 
evidence in efforts to influence popular 
opinion when the matter of re-negotia- 
tion of war contracts came before the 
nation. 

Apparently producers of cereals and 
other commoditi¢s find it profitable to 
capitalize on tendencies to worship 
heroes. Many broadcasts in the late 
afternoon and during the early dinner 
hour, apparently directed at young 
children, draw upon the motivations of 
hero worship through such programs 
as Dick Tracy, Jack Armstrong, Super- 
man, and Captain Midnite. And those 
of us living with children at that time 
of day know the demands they make 
for the purchase of “Pep” and “Tootsie 
Rolls.” 

Thus, there is evidence on every 
hand of the potential power of hero 
worship. But there is no systematic evi- 
dence that gives adequate basis for 
appraising the overall benefits and dis- 
advantages of hero worship. Psycho- 
logical studies of individuals and 
sociological studies of gangs provide a 
basis for appraising the effects in spe- 
cific cases, As has already been indi- 
cated, individuals have personal heroes 
and the masses have their popular heroes. 
These two types of heroes present 
distinct educational opportunities and 
problems. 


An Answer to a Need 


There can be no doubt that frustra- 
tions and conflicts have been on the 
increase during the rapidly changing 
conditions produced by the war. The 
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intimate heroes who meet the needs of 
children in a turbulent environment 
may be teachers, parents, movie stars, 
athletes, or gangsters. The quality of 
hero chosen will depend upon the con- 
flicts and frustrations that we condone 
in the society in which these children 
are growing up and on whom the chil- 
dren find to satisfy their needs. It fol- 
lows that one method of directing hero 
worship toward constructive ends is to 
develop a school and community pro- 
gram that will reduce conflicts and 
frustration and another is to identify 
and play up heroes who will release 
energies and purposes in desirable di- 
rections. This means healthy and un- 
derstanding teachers, parents, and 
policemen. In addition to an education 
geared to needs, it calls for recreational 
opportunities and wholesome super- 
vision during out-of-school hours by 
people who are heroes because they can 
help children. 

The assured usefulness of the popu- 
lar and less personal hero presents a 
somewhat different type of problem. 
One constructive use has been toward 
unity of purpose and is best illustrated 
in the purchase of war bonds. The use 
of heroes to divide national unity would 
seem to be unfortunate. The proselyt- 
ing of war heroes to embarrass one 


group in employment-labor relations is 
an example. Perhaps the debunking test 


‘should be applied to the use of heroes 


and to heroes themselves excepting, for 
the present, our soldier heroes. By and 
large it would seem that the stature of 
heroes would either grow or shrink 
during the debunking process, and the 
worshipers, thereby, would profit ac- 
cordingly. 

It has been impossible in this brief 
space to give comprehensive considera- 
tion to the educational possibilities of 
hero worship. But, perhaps what has 
been said will stimulate critical analysis 
of the tremendous potentialities and 
hazards of hero worship for education. 

During the ten-year period prior to 
the war there was a tendency among 
professional educators generally to edu- 
cate away the emotions. Thi. was done 
in the belief that the emotions interfere 
with intelligent behavior. When the 
war came along, we were again re- 
minded of the tremendous power of 
the emotions in generating the effort 
necessary to meet a national emer- 
gency. Such a powerful factor in 
arousing people to action should be use- 
ful in gaining constructive and intelli- 
gent, as well as destructive, ends. 
Similarly, we should find ways of em- 
ploying hero worship constructively. 


IN A LIFE and death struggle such as that which today engulfs the 
world, the battle of education is no less important than military, 
political, and economic struggles.—Licenciado Jaime Torres Bodet, 
Minister of Public Education, Mexico. 
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@ Teachers in a crowded war area draw upon talents 
of community members for new sources of learning 


Out-of-School Teachers 


THE RAPID GROWTH of popula- 
tion in war-crowded Norfolk County, 
Virginia, accompanied by more than a 
normal loss of teachers, has brought 
about the use of many outside persons 
in various aspects of the school pro- 
gram, both as regular teachers and as 
resource persons. Although the best 
procedures for discovering and using 
such persons have not yet been de- 
veloped, there is a recognition of the 
great potentialities of this source of 
learning, and plans for its use are 
gradually taking shape. 

In 1940 there were 6,776 pupils en- 
rolled in the Norfolk County schools. 
By 1943 the enrollment had increased 
to 15,345. Three entirely new school 
communities, one of which has a mem- 
bership of 2,750 pupils, have sprung 
into being. The established communi- 
ties have also felt the impact of the ex- 
pansion, enrollment in some of the 
schools having more than doubled. Al- 


The teachers of the Norfolk County Public 
Schools have found themselves all but sub- 
merged by the flood of children pouring into 
their classrooms since war activities began 
to boom in Tidewater Virginia. They are 
solving their difficulties by making new 
use of community resources—finding new 
persons to teach and new ways of teaching. 
How the necessity for meeting an emergency 
has actually broadened the school program 
is described in this article, prepared by 
M. L. Carper, Director of Instruction of 
the Norfolk County Schools, with the 
assistance of Norfolk County teachers. 
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though 169 new classrooms have been 
built in the county, many of the schools 
are operating on shifts and using audi- 
toriums, gymnasiums, and all other 
available space for classrooms. The 
teaching personnel has increased from 
215 to 471 since 1940. Of this number 
only twenty-eight white teachers have 
been in the county ten or more years. 
In spite of the fact that many of the 
regular teachers have left the profession 
for more lucrative jobs in defense in- 
dustries and a relatively few beginning 
teachers have come into the system 
since 1940, a large percentage of the 
present teaching force are college grad- 
uates and none has less than two years 
of college training. 

More than 50 per cent of the teachers 
are married, Some are permanent mem- 
bers of the community; others are re- 
cent additions who are here for the 
duration only. In both groups most of 
the teachers are motivated by a high 
spirit of patriotism. They do not want 
to see the children become victims of 
closed schools or suffer the disadvantage 
of having inexperienced teachers. 


A Musician, an Actor, 
a Lumberjack ... 


Classroom teaching is actually only 
a minor part of the total participation 
of out-of-school teachers in the school 
program. The wealth of background 
and experience of the people who make 
up the community in the Norfolk de- 
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fense area is of inestimable value as a 
resource for enriching the classroom 
experience of the children. One can 
find persons who have traveled and 
lived in countries all over the world; 
members of the Byrd Antarctic Expedi- 
tion, professional musicians, actors, 
athletes; persons who have lived in the 
lumber camps of the Northwest, in 
mining towns, and Indian reservations 
and who have worked in almost every 
conceivable type of job. 

The policy of the School Board and 
the professional leaders of the county is 
to develop a school program which 
meets the needs of the people in the 
county through the participation of all 
concerned. One of the first steps in 
such a process is acquainting the people 
with this point of view, discovering 
their interests and abilities and planning 
for group cooperation. Every oppor- 
tunity to talk, study, and work with 
individuals and groups has been in- 
creasingly used. 


The Community Organizes 
Work-Study Groups 


The school principals and super- 
visors are organized into a professional 
study group in which general planning 
is done; they, in turn, are leading their 
faculties in work-study groups. Persons 
from the Department of Education of 
the College of William and Mary and 
the supervisory staff of the county are 
serving as consultants. Many of the fac- 
ulty study groups now include parents 
and pupils. The schools are analyzing 
their problems and organizing to work 
on them through the work-study pro- 
gram. Surveys of resources, including 
human resources, are being made. The 
special abilities of persons in the com- 
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munity and the various ways in which 
their contributions may be worked into 
the school program are recorded on a 
small card. Organizations in the county, 
such as the Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion, civic clubs, and church groups, are 
being acquainted with the needs of the 
schools and brought into school plan- 
ning in such a way that they are of 
great assistance in tapping new re- 
sources. 

The parents, through the Parent- 
Teachers Association, are participating 
in study groups, serving as room 
mothers, selecting, cataloguing, and 
distributing teaching materials, keeping 
in touch with sick and absent children, 
assisting in clinics, operating lunch- 
rooms, planning and obtaining play- 
ground equipment, and sharing in 
numerous other activities. 


Willing Workers Volunteer 


Many parents have volunteered their 
services when teachers could not be 
found for newly formed groups or 
while regular teachers are assisting 
other members of the school staff. One 
parent is serving without compensation 
as a full-time librarian in one of the 
elementary schools because she wants 
to contribute toward winning the war. 

A county-wide recreation program 
was inaugurated and operated jointly 
by the Department of Welfare and the 
School Board last summer. Funds were 
made available by the Board of Super- 
visors to pay the salary of a director 
and an assistant in each community. 
The program was dependent from the 
beginning on the additional help pro- 
vided by volunteer workers, many of 
them especially skilled in recreational 
activities. 
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The cafeterias which are operated by 
the Parent-Teachers Association on a 
non-profit basis are serving a large per- 
centage of the children enrolled in 
school. The necessity for providing 
low cost meals has forced some places 
to reduce the normal number of paid 
helpers. Parents again relieved the situa- 
tion by volunteering to help in prepar- 
ing and serving meals. Some who could 
not leave home to work in the cafe- 
teria have aided by canning fruits and 
vegetables. Another service in the 
lunchroom provided by the parents and 
high school girls is to assist the smaller 
children in selecting their lunches and 
to eat with them at their tables in order 
to create a wholesome family atmos- 
phere even though the dining-room is 
crowded and operating on shifts. 


A Saw and a Paintbrush 


One of the objectives for the year 
has been the beautification of the class- 
rooms and buildings. Teachers and 
pupils have been encouraged to make 
their classrooms attractive and com- 
fortable places in which to live. Skilled 
workers have given their time freely 
to work with teachers and children in 
planning and actually doing the job of 
painting and repairing tables, walls, and 
bulletin boards and making bookcases, 
flower stands, and other school furnish- 
ings. 

One teacher reports: “The people 
from the community did a fine job, a 
better job than ordinary workers be- 


cause of their interest. With each’ 


improvement the children became more 
interested, and the spirit of cooperation 
and appreciation prepared the way for 
many valuable learning situations.” 
Many persons have been brought 
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into the classroom to work with the 
teachers and pupils. A project reported 
by one of the teachers illustrates the 
way such persons may contribute to 
school activities. 

“While we were studying South 
America in the sixth grade,” writes the 
teacher, “one member of the class told 
us of a man in her neighborhood who 
had lived in South America. The class 
suggested that she ask him to visit the 
school and tell the children of the 
things he had seen there. He sent re- 
grets, saying he was not an educated 
man and could not make a talk at 
school. The pupils and I wrote a note 
to him, addressing him as Uncle 
Charley, that being the only name by 
which the child knew him. We asked 
him to come and sit with us, see our 
work, and let us ask him questions, He 
consented to do this. He told us of the 
large snakes and the monkeys and 
crocodiles in the jungles, and of the 
peasant people. He described the coffee 
and pineapple plantations and made 
them much more real to the class. 

“We were also fortunate to have a 
visitor who had lived in the Panama 
Canal Zone for many years. I had once 
talked with him on the bus coming to 
school, and I had found him interesting. 
He explained, using the blackboard, 
how the locks work and why they are 
necessary. This first-hand information 
meant a great deal more to the children 
than studying the facts in books.” 


Let’s Know Our Resources 


The best use of people as resources 
for learning does not “just happen,” as 
one might infer from the illustrations 
given. Wide-awake teachers and pupils 
will quite often run across persons un- 
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expectedly who can participate in their 


activities. This hit-or-miss process of — 


finding out-of-school teachers may be 
the beginning of a better-planned pro- 
gram because it does help the teacher 
to see that the school program can be 
enriched tremendously by outside per- 
sons. One cannot depend upon this 
process, however, to discover such 
people nor feel that it is a guarantee 
that the special abilities brought to 
light will be used after they are found. 


A Teacher’s 


Dilemma 


To achieve the best use of out-of- 
school teachers, the school must keep 
an up-to-date record of its resources. 
The teachers and pupils must know of 
the resources and plan their program 
carefully to use them at the most ap- 
propriate time. Above all, the adminis- 
tration must be committed to this point 
of view and work cooperatively with 
the teachers and others in evolving a 
program which will meet the needs of 
the community. 


AFTER EIGHT YEARS of teaching, 
I am beginning to reap dividends in the 
form of a reversion of pedagogical 
techniques. The children are now 
teaching me. With the volubility of 
their discourse on P-38’s, Flying For- 
tresses, Liberators, et al—I am getting 
so inflated with information that I ex- 


This delightful story about a modern teach- 
er’s troubles comes from Elizabeth P. 
Stein, second grade teacher in Maple 
Shade, N. J., and is reprinted here through 
the courtesy of the New Jersey Educational 
Review. Judging from Miss Stein’s ex- 
periences—and her own confessions—there 
is no limit to what a teacher can learn 
from her students. “Life itself is a continual 
process of learning,” believes Miss Stein. 
“We learn from our children—and from all 
humanity.” 
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pect to take off any day. It is taking a 
global war to make me realize how 
stodgy I had become—and to make me 
appreciate the perspicacity of pupil 
versus teacher. 

Before this renaissance, I had begun 
to despair. I was continually conscious 
of trying to “bring down” my men- 
tality-level to that of my 7- and 8-year- 
old pupils. But, like the proverbial hare, 
I fell asleep by the wayside and they 
are now surpassing me. 

It was not without reason that I had 
so long doubted this budding intelli- 
gentsia. I recall many of the faux pas 
they made, their incorrect, and tragi- 
cally humorous responses on examina- 
tion papers. 

Now, I do not contend that my 
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present-day pupils are the epitome of 
intellectuality by any means. They still 
resort to the primitive methods of 
drawing a hundred dots a minute to 
represent rain, of placing a grinning 
sun and a one-inch sky in their master- 
pieces, of calling “was” “saw,” and of 
saying “busted” for “burst.” But they do 
seem so much more generally informed. 
Perhaps it is one of the vicissitudes of 
war. 

It looks as if it is time for me to make 
a few revisions in my curriculum. If I 
am to make provisions for their ex- 
panding interests, it seems I should have 
a constructive plan in mind. I might 
make a detailed study of aviation, navi- 
gation, logistics, mechanized warfare, 
with a little clairvoyance thrown in so 
that I could make intelligent predic- 
tions as to when this war will end. I 
might give some parachute-jumping 
demonstrations, or outline some tech- 
niques for hand-to-hand combat. Or, I 
might take into account some postwar 
planning, e.g., the glorification of the 
soy bean, the Age of Plastics, the dole- 
ful demise of the demoniac-dictator. 

This brings me to the crux of the 
matter. Shall I change from my ante- 
diluvian ways? Shall I endeavor to be- 
come a supreme know-it-all in these 
fields in which I am the prize know- 
nothing? How far shall I go in keeping 
abreast of the times and how much 
should I streamline my teaching tech- 
niques? Are the three R’s still consid- 
ered essential? Shall I strive to develop 
character with an eye to producing 
one-term presidents or ought I make it 


strong enough for four? Is it up-to- . 


date to foster the belief in Santa Claus 
or shall we give out the pure, unadul- 
terated truth? 
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The more I think about it, the more 
bewildered I become. The problem 
grows in proportion as I consider 
scores of other fields contiguous with 
the education of the modern generation 
in this changing world. Jitter-bugging, 
for instance. Should we encourage it 
to be abhorred, ignored, or adored? 
Swoon-kings and name-bands; an ap- 
preciation of same? Modern art, what 
is it? Criterion for judging best movies- 
of-the-month? Comic books or classics 
—which shall it be? Functions of wing 
skids and other airplane parts? How 
much to follow and what not to “swal- 
low” in current commercials? Rib- 
sticking meals or concentrated tablets— 
pros and cons? How to become a quiz 
kid in six easy lessons? Interpretation 
of twentieth century slang, with ad- 
denda of expressions created by the 
war? One world—how to make it a big 
happy family? A universal language— 
why not Igpay Atinlay? Et cetera, et 
cetera. 

Educating this modern generation is 
a challenge; hence, my apparent di- 
lemma. But if anyone accosts me with 
that “well, what-are-you-going-to-do- 
about-it” look in his eyes, I am going 
to stare right back and say (to myself, 
if it’s a superior): 


I admit this century 

Brings changes much too fast for 
me. 

Oh, dullard that I am—no bliss 

Can come of ignorance like this. 

But, nichevo? If I become 

Completely renovated, 

Then, in a few years hence I shall 

Again be antiquated! 

—From New Jersey Educational 

Review, December, 1943. 
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@ A survey reveals that teacher participation in faculty 
meetings is thought desirable, but rarely practiced 


Are We Doing Things Backwards? 


WHEN ONLY two schools out of 247 
report that it is a good idea to have 
faculty meetings planned by principals, 
there would seem to be justification for 
following some other practice. Yet in 
three-fourths of these schools it is still 
the principal who does the planning. 

This and many other interesting facts 
came to light as a part of a study of 
techniques used in North Central As- 
sociation Secondary Schools. The sur- 
vey was made by the Sub-committee 
on In-service Education? and based on 
descriptions of the methods of conduct- 
ing general faculty meetings in 247 
selected schools. 

Ninety-seven per cent of the schools 
included in the study reported that 
general faculty meetings were held for 
the purpose of promoting growth of 
teachers in service. This percentage 
varied less than one point for each size 
group of schools. Small schools, 
medium-sized schools, large schools, 
and private schools all agreed that such 
meetings were used as a part of their 
programs to educate teachers in service. 

In 82.5 per cent of the schools, the 
principal stated that he presided over 
faculty meetings on all occasions; in 


1 Weber, C. A.: “Techniques Employed in a 
Selected Group of Secondary Schools of the North 
Central Association for Educating Teachers in 
Service,” Doctoral Dissertation, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, August, 1942, 498 pp. 

2 The author is research assistant for the Sub- 
committee on In-service Education of the North 
Central Association. 
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14.9 per cent of the cases teachers 
usually presided; and in 2.6 per cent of 
the schools a teacher always presided. 
Accurate minutes are kept of faculty 
meetings in one school out of four, and 
the principal plans the general faculty 
meetings in three out of four schools. 
In one-fourth of the schools, teachers 
were given the right to share in the 
planning of faculty meetings, and, in- 
terestingly enough, in 92.4 per cent of 
the cases where teachers had a part in 
such planning, accurate minutes were 
kept of general meetings of the staff. 
When teachers plan, they apparently 
like to keep a record of their acts. 
When principals plan the meetings, no 
one seems to take the time to record 
what action, if any, was taken by the 
teachers. 


Techniques with Promise 


When asked to list the most promis- 
ing practices with respect to planning 
general faculty meetings, 169 schools, 


The success of a school program depends 
more on the spirit with which we under- 
take our tasks than upon the structural 
plan by which we work. Yet a change of 
form is valuable in that it may facilitate 
better ways of working. An interesting sur- 
vey of secondary schools reveals that 
many teachers feel that faculty meetings 
are not being conducted in ways most bene- 
ficial to them. The findings of this study 
and conclusions growing out of it are pre- 
sented on these pages by C. A. Weber, 
Superintendent of Schools in Galva, IIl. 
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or 68.5 per cent, listed none, and 96.3 
per cent of those listing no promising 
practices were schools in which the 
principal himself did all the planning! 
In thirty-nine schools, or 15.8 per cent, 
having committees elected by the staff 
or appointed by the principal to plan 
faculty meetings was considered the 
most promising technique. In twenty- 
two schools, or 6.9 per cent, the most 
promising practice was to have faculty 
meetings planned by a committee of 
teachers working with the principal. 

Other techniques considered of value 
in planning general staff meetings and 
the number of schools favoring them 
were as follows: (1) in small schools, 
having the entire staff plan succeeding 
meetings (eight schools); (2) having 
the principal plan meetings (two 
schools); and (3) having the superin- 
tendent and principal plan meetings 
(two schools). 


Sometimes They Won’t Work 


Often times considerable light is shed 
upon the value of a given technique or 
pattern of techniques by examining a 
list of the obstacles encountered in at- 
tempting to use the technique or pat- 
tern in question. The selected secondary 
schools were requested to list the diffi- 
culties in using general staff meetings 
for educating teachers in service. These 
ranged from “lack of interest on part 
of teacher” to “teacher turnover” and 
included inability to find time when 
teachers could attend due to demands 
of extra-curricular activities, heavy 
class load and lack of time for study 
and planning, teachers too tired by end 
of day, and teachers talking too much 
about personalities. 

It was found by careful study of the 
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data that the correlation between the 
number of principal-dominated tech- 
niques and the number of obstacles re- 
ported was +.31, while the correlation 
between the number of techniques used 
which involved teacher participation 
and the number of obstacles listed was 
-.16, These two relationships would 
indicate that, in the experience of com- 
mon action, shared decisions, and 
teacher participation, the obstacles tend 
to melt away. 


How Effective Are Our Ways? 


A list of ten methods of conducting 
faculty meetings was submitted to the 
schools, and each school was requested 
to indicate how frequently each tech- 
nique had been used. Table I is a list of 
the techniques together with the per- 
centage of schools using each technique 
to some extent. 

The schools were also requested to 
evaluate these ten methods. Table II is 
a summary of their evaluations. When 
the schools were asked to evaluate talks 
by individuals from the point of view 
of promoting teacher growth, talks by 
parents were listed first, with those by 
teachers, pupils, and principals follow- 
ing in the order named. 

Panel discussions, in which parents, 
teachers, and pupils participated, were 
considered most valuable by the schools 
which reported use of this technique. 
Second most desirable panel group was 
that where only teachers participated, 
and rated almost as high were those 
made up of teachers and parents and 
teachers and pupils. Forums conducted 
by teachers or parents were considered 
next in value. Ranked as least useful 
were panel discussions by committees 
of teachers and by department heads 
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Tas_e I. Use or Ten Speciric TECH- 
NIQUES FOR ConpuUCTING MEETINGS 
Per Cent of Schools 


Technique Using Technique 

General discussion by the staff ........ 84.6 
Open: discussion of talks. 
72.4 
Discussion of committee reports ........ 70.1 
Exhibiting educational materials ........ 61.2 
Showing educational movies ........... 54-4 
Forums open to parents and teachers ... 31.2 
Demonstration teaching ............... 26.6 


Taste II. Evaluation oF TECHNIQUES 
LisTED IN TABLE I 


Index of 
Technique Probable Value 
Forums open to parents and teachers .... .89 
Open discussion following talks ........ 86 
General discussion by the staff ........ 84 
Committee reports. 81 
Talks by individuals ...............++.. 63 
Demonstration teaching ................ .48 
Exhibiting educational materials ........ 39 
Showing educational movies ........... 26 


and forums conducted by the princi- 
pal, with the principal-conducted 
forum at the bottom of the list. 

When general discussion is planned 
rather than unplanned, the effects are 
more conducive to teacher growth, ac- 
cording to the schools included in the 
study. Planning by a committee of 
teachers was considered the most valu- 
able practice, with planning by the 
principal running second, and planning 
by department heads running third. 
Unplanned discussion was assigned an 
index of probable value of only .18 by 
the participating schools, although 50.7 
per cent of the schools admitted that 
this procedure was very common in 
their situations. 


Let Values Determine 
Our Practices 


The evidence seems ‘to support the 
assertion that practice in the selected 
schools is divorced from the valuation 
of it. In every area, the schools indi- 
cated that cooperative techniques were 
the most valuable for promoting teacher 
growth in service, but the schools con- 
tinue to use individualistic, principal- 
dominated procedures most frequently. 

The evidence warrants the assertion 
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that many of the obstacles exist because 
of the lack of cooperative planning. 

Teachers in many of the selected 
schools are not free from the dictation 
of benevolent but authoritative admin- 
istrators, principals, and supervisors to 
the point where they can let their minds 
come to close quarters with problems 
facing education. 

A few schools have departed from 
traditional’ procedures and have found 
cooperative techniques to be much 
more valuable and effective in promot- 
ing teacher growth. These schools find 
that teacher attitudes are much im- 
proved and that more work is being 
done by teachers. 

Finally, these data warrant the asser- 
tion that there is considerable nonsense 
in the programs of in-service education 
in many of the schools studied. To 
value techniques of a cooperative nature 
very highly—and yet refuse to use 
them frequently—appears to this inves- 
tigator to be nonsense. It is nonsense to 
talk of values called cooperation, demo- 
cratic participation, use of intelligence, 
mental health, and creative effort, 
where conditions do not permit co- 
operation, participation, use of intelli- 
gence, or creativity. 
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The task confronting the princi- 
pal and the supervisor is to cast aside 
the fetters of traditional supervisory 
devices and techniques and let the 
teachers themselves take charge of their 
own meetings, planning them around 
the problems which seem to be of value 
to them, ever remembering that growth 
is a slow process and that sudden 


changes cannot be expected. Delibera- 
tion and use of intelligence are often 
characterized by slow development and 
cautious procedure. 

The administrator who studies these 
data should be challenged by the 
promise of cooperative techniques for 
planning and conducting general meet- 
ings of the staff. 


Freedom From Talk 


What can adults do to make youngsters’ time profitable except 
clamp them into desks, or otherwise hold them in line for directed ac- 
tivity? How can you send a kid to Kalamazoo, unless you nail him in 
a crate and ship him by express? It is quite possible to give him a suit- 
case and a ticket and let him tackle the trip by himself. Children some- 
times use as much sense as their elders; and, in matters that interest 


them, a darn sight more enterprise. 


The same applies to learning. Many children with access to the right 
books and apparatus can teach themselves more than their instructors. 
This has been demonstrated by the loan of books in the public library. 
Recently, the toy-loan library or toybrary has shown that educational 
loan-apparatus also can be made equally instructive. In the Pavilion 
Institutes, for example, children borrowed guitars, accordions, xylo- 
phones, and a portable organ, with a sheet or two of chord-lettered 
music, and in a happy hour by themselves under the trees, mastered 
tunes and harmonies that seemed incredible to their friends who heard 
them in the assembly exhibit that followed. 

Similar success was evident with talking-machine songs, dances, and 
recitations; stereoscopic travelogues; step-by-step craft outfits, and, best 
of all, intriguing home-made wrinkles. All of these things were fun to 
borrow and use. But it was even more fun to make and own such items 
as a plywood guitar, a cowboy outfit—complete with sombrero and 
swinging lariat—made from tough paper, a woodworking kit with 
hammer, saw, drill, and miter box all made from costless materials, and 
so on with scores of other child-centered activity-devices, all decidedly 
more prodactive than the empty ruminations of old Professor Belch and 
the fruitless copybooks of old Miss Blather. Speaking of world free- 
doms, why not more youthful freedom from talk, chalk, and incinerator 
fuel?—Frank M. Rich, Principal, School No. 2, Paterson, N. J. 
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Swinging on the Learn-Shift 


INDUSTRY and business have much 
to offer educational institutions. Better 
preparation of young people for the 
world of work in particular, and life in 
general, can be brought about by closer 
cooperation between schools, manage- 
ment, and labor. Such cooperation can 
come only through a better understand- 
ing of the philosophies, organization, 
and operation of the agencies con- 
cerned. 

Recognizing the fact that industry is 
using counseling and other guidance 
practices to a considerable extent, Clif- 
ford Erickson of Northwestern Uni- 
versity and the writer decided to visit 
several manufacturing plants to deter- 
mine what they are doing in this field. 
One of the industries visited was the 
Dodge Plant of the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion. We were much impressed with the 
excellent training school which it has. 
Here the prospective worker can learn 


If John is a riveter, industry wants to see 
John driving rivets. If the vocational coun- 
selor who first talks with John isn’t aware 
of his potentialities as a riveter, John may 
be directed into some other work at which 
he could never be very efficient, er happy 
as an individual. The usual teacher-training 
course doesn’t provide for learning about the 
kind of persons who make good riveters. 
That’s why both industry and education en- 
thusiastically cooperated in an on-the-job, 
counselor-training program begun at a 
Chrysler plant last summer. Carl M. Horn, 
Chief of Guidance, Michigan Board for 
Vocational Education, describes here the 
type of instruction given and the reactions 
to the course of those who took it. 
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@ Teachers go to work in a Chrysler plant to 
. get first-hand knowledge of life in industry 


CARL M. HORN 


to operate any or all of the basic types 
of machines used in the factory. The 
most interesting part of the training to 
us, however, was the guidance service. 
Here there is an honest attempt ta deter- 
mine the interests, aptitudes, and abilities 
of the individual before giving him 
training. 

In conversation with John Amiss, Di- 
rector of Training for the Chrysler 
Corporation, it was learned that the 
company planned to open up the train- 
ing program to a limited number of 
public school counselors from metro- 
politan Detroit. The main objective 
from the counselor’s standpoint was to 
give him experience in industry so that 
he could become a better counselor. 
Chrysler Corporation felt that the pro- 
gram would-not only help in meeting a 
labor need during the summer, but 
would also develop good public rela- 
tions. 

Mr. Amiss was wise enough to see that 
counselors who had had first-hand ex- 
perience in the Chrysler Corporation 
would be better qualified to select de- 
sirable employees in the future. Susan 
Jones, who took this training, would 
go back to her high school and send 
many Marys and Johnnys to Chrysler. 
Furthermore, she no longer would urge 
all of the best students to go to college 
and send only the persons with low 
1.Q.’s to industry. 

The possibilities of a cooperative 
counselor-training program between in- 
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dustry and the teacher-training institu- 
tions were as clear as if they had been 
drawn upon the wall. A brief outline 
was prepared and presented to Mr. 
Amiss for his consideration. He immedi- 
ately saw the advantages of the plan and 
said that Chrysler would provide oppor- 
tunities for a maximum of seventy 
counselors, teachers, and school admin- 
istrators to share in such a program. 


Teachers Don Overalls 


The next step was to present the plan 
to the universities in which Michigan 
teachers usually took their graduate 
work. The University of Michigan, 
Wayne University, and Northwestern 
University agreed to cooperate. General 
direction of the related training, which 
was initiated in the summer of 1943, 
was put in charge of a committee con- 
sisting of representatives of each of the 
cooperating universities, Mr. Amiss, and 
the writer, representing the State Board 
of Control for Vocational Education. 

The plan for the course provided for 
two phases of instruction—one in Work 
Experience and the other in Related 
Training. The course lasted eight weeks, 
with forty hours a week devoted to 
learning machine operation and eight 
hours to related counselor training. 
Four hours of graduate credit in educa- 
tion were given for completion of the 
program. Participants were paid $1 an 
hour plus time and a half for overtime 
or a total of $52 a week. Universities 
sharing in the plan were represented on 
a quota basis, students being selected ac- 
cording to the extent to which they— 
as teachers—could utilize the counseling 
training during the next school year. 
Many more applicants were received 
than could be accepted. Tuition was 
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charged at the same rate as for similar 
courses in the universities. 


The Good and the Not So Good 


An evaluation of the experiences was 
obtained at the end of the eight weeks. 
Four hours were spent on the final two 
days in analyzing the good and bad fea- 
tures of the program. Although most of 
the reactions were very favorable, excel- 
lent suggestions for improvement were 
received from the group. 

A tallying of the unsigned evaluation 
sheets filled out by individuals taking 
the course revealed that the majority of 
them rated the program as “excellent” 
counselor training. Almost as many 
considered the course to be “excellent” 
educational experience. A somewhat 
smaller majority called the program 
“excellent” training for any teacher. 

To the question—Should a similar ex- 
perience in business, industry, agricul- 
ture, or other types of work be pro- 
vided as an undergraduate requirement 
for certification of all teachers?>—the 
following views, as expressed by persons 
in different fields of education, came to 
light: 

No— 2 
No—14 
No—22 
No— 2 


Counselors Yes—so 
Secondary Teachers Yes—31 
Elementary Teachers Yes—22 
Administrators Yes—35 


A majority of the students thought 
that the course was “excellent” as work 
experience. Some reported that they had 
operated as many as twenty-six indus- 
trial machines, while the minimum 
operated was six. Opinions on the phy- 
sical effect of the work on participants 
were almost equally divided between 


“good” and of “no effect.” A small por- 


tion felt that the physical effect had 
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been “bad,” whereas a great many found 
it “very good.” 

Students reported that the work ex- 
perience was valuable because it taught 
them new manipulative skills and an 
appreciation of fatigue due to manual 
work. They liked the variety of their 
course and regarded as extremely help- 
ful the better understanding of industry 
and of management and labor problems 
which their experience brought them. 

Many valuable suggestions for im- 
proving the course came from the stu- 
dents. They felt that a definite order of 
rotation in use of the machines would be 
helpful. They saw a need for more 
supervision at the beginning of the 
course, for a class in theory and termi- 
nology, and for more orientation to 
shop standards, 

Particularly interesting are the stu- 
dents’ appraisals of the effects of the 
summer’s training on their work as 
counselors. They felt that their first- 
hand knowledge of industry would 
equip them to counsel more wisely in 
regard to industrial requirements and 
give them more tolerance toward the 
factory-destined pupil. Industrial pro- 
motion policies were better understood. 
They reported that they had acquired 
new techniques in interviewing, that 
they were gaining a new understanding 
of parents’ viewpoints and at the same 
time finding it easier to approach em- 
ployers. The participants were confi- 
dent that all of this new knowledge 
would help them to give their pupils a 
clearer understanding of the habits and 
skills required in industry. 


From Machines to Procedures 


The majority of students rated the 
Related Training phase of the program 
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as either “excellent” or “good.” Related 
Training was organized so as to utilize 
the Chrysler personnel to the fullest ex- 
tent. The purpose here was to give the 
counselors an inside view of a great in- 
dustry and its complicated organization 
and operation. The remainder of the 
related work was in charge of the uni- 
versity representatives. Of special in- 
terest to counselors were the company’s 
employment procedures, its apprentice 
training program, and also the train- 
ing program for supervisors. Part of the 
course was devoted to study of the 
counseling process within the plant, the 
meaning and place of guidance in the 
Chrysler Corporation, methods used to 
gain an understanding of the individual, 
counseling for war and postwar needs, 
the use of occupational information, and 
the importance of work study and work 
experience." 

Out of the students’ reactions to Re- 
lated Training have come some worth- 
while suggestions for improving this 
part of the course. Participants ex- 
pressed a desire for more technical in- 
struction, for daily conferences, and for 
mimeographed copies of each lecture. 
They would like more moving pictures 
for training and more demonstration of 
machines in operation. They expressed 
a desire for more occupational informa- 
tion, more trips through the plant, and 
a minimum of assigned work. 

There seems to be no doubt about the 
value of Related Training as it affects 
counseling. Improved counseling tech- 
niques grew out of the experience. 
Counselors developed more human in- 


1 For full outline of the Related Training course, 
write to Carl M. Horn, Chief of the Occupational 
Information and Guidance Division of the Michigan 
Board of Control for Vocational Education, Lansing, 
Mich. 
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sight, which made them better able to 
understand pupils, They gained a new 
perspective of counseling processes and 
approached their work with increased 
confidence and enthusiasm. They made 
better use of tests and visual aids and 
kept better records. They agreed that in 
future counseling each would use his 
ears more and his mouth less, 


Industrial Problems Take On 
New Meaning 


There was a wide range of miscel- 
laneous comments on the program as a 
whole which reflect the new “feeling” 
for their work gained by vocational 
counselors. Among these comments 
were the following: 


Sympathies have been broadened. 

Better understanding of interview tech- 
niques. 

Unsolved school problems become cor- 
poration problems. 

Need for universal vocational education. 

Need of cooperation between school 
and industry with follow-up schools. 

New appreciation of foreman’s prob- 
lems. 

Importance of accuracy. 

Need for calmness on a “hot job.” 

Realization that repetition need not be 
boring. 

Need for recreational opportunities for 
swing-shift workers. 

New understanding of children’s dislike 
for some school work. 

Better viewpoint toward women in in- 
dustry. 

Factory work can be interesting and 
challenging. 

School can learn from industry. 

Appreciation of the necessary training 
and skill. 
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Appreciation of the problems of man- 
agement and labor. 

Appreciation of the shop man’s view- 
point. 

New opportunities for the “general” 
high school student. 

Much attention given to personality and 
attitudes. 

Better knowledge of the abilities needed 
for industry. 

Learning through experience has no 
substitute. 

Operating a machine effectively gives 
satisfaction. 

Self-reliance developed by not getting 
too much help. 

The many processes involved in making 
one thing. 

Appreciation of what apprentice-school 
training offers. 

Need for more practical shop and math 
courses in high school. 

Greater need for orientation in high 
school. 

Counseling can be practical. 


New Views Make Better Teachers 


The program marks the beginning of 
a new era on counselor and teacher 
training. Teachers have long been 
thought to know little about anything 
but education. The average teacher has 
done nothing but study English, mathe- 
matics, history, and science and re- 
teach it to others. The war has given 
teachers new experiences. In general, 
however, these experiences are narrow 
in scope, and little effort has been made 
to apply them in teaching situations. 
Provision for off-campus education in 
fields other than teaching should go far 
toward broadening viewpoints and mak- 
ing teachers more practical in their 
counseling and teaching. 
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The success of the project at Chrys- 
ler on the graduate level of teacher train- 
ing gave rise to the questions: Can ex- 
perience of this type be incorporated 
profitably on the undergraduate level? 


Can many of the misunderstandings and. 


mistakes of the beginning teacher be 
prevented by expanding the teacher- 
training program to include cooperative 
work-training experiences? If so, what 
kinds of opportunities should be pro- 
vided and for whom? 

An attempt is being made to find 
answers to these questions. Next term 
these same universities and several other 
teacher-training institutions in Michi- 
gan plan to experiment with the co- 
operative work-training program for 
prospective teachers, It is hoped that 
opportunities will be provided for ex- 


Time to Spare 


perience-training in other industries, in 
merchandising, communication, trans- 
portation, agriculture, and related occu- 
pations and in various types of social 
and law enforcement work. 

A real step forward toward better 
preparation of teachers for their coun- 
seling and teaching responsibilities has 
been made. Further advancement is de- 
pendent upon the combined cooperation 
of the agencies involved. Perhaps in the 
not too distant future, every beginning 
teacher will go to her first job with at 
least one term of off-campus work- 
training, such as has been outlined. Then 
we will be able to have a much more 
efficient guidance program, resulting in 
better trained pupils, more efficient em- 
ployees, more understanding manage- 
ment, and a better America. 


How a busy teacher with twenty-two pupils in a one-room, rural school 
can find time to give individual aid to pupils with special needs, as well as to 
help boys and girls of different ages learn to work both independently and 
with each other, is demonstrated in a very good film called Time to Spare. 
In this film (produced in Mercer County, West Virginia) the teacher, by 
means of the “large time-block schedule,” uses her day for all sorts of differ- 
ent things, rather than spending it rushing through an endless round of 
ten-minute classes. The film also shows how attractive and well-equipped 


a rural school may be. 


A worthwhile film program for persons particularly interested in rural 
education might be, first, a showing of And So They Live (reviewed in 
Educational Leadership in October), followed by Living and Learning in a 
Rural School, an older film which shows certain attempts to improve the 
program of the typical rural school (filmed in New Jersey), and, finally, 
Time to Spare. The last two films rent for $3 a day from the New York 
University Film Library and are two reels, sound. 
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Fact in Fiction 


Educational Leadership welcomes fictionalized writing because 
we believe that many times ideas may be expressed as well, or 
better, in fiction as in the abstract language of research. Martha 
Inez Johnson of Children’s Home, New Britain, Conn., tells us her 
story is part fact and part fiction—some of it pure fiction, we would 
like to believe. For we hope there are no Miss Allens and Miss 
Kings in American schools today. It is the young teacher in this 
story—with her intuitive understanding of a troubled youngster in 
her class—who breathes life into our thesis that Education Is 
People. 


Sylvia’s Story 


MARTHA INEZ JOHNSON 


SYLVIA REED opened the door of the teachers’ rest-room and looked with dis- 
taste at the sagging, faded drapes hung at the enormously long narrow windows. 
She was a little tired this noon. Miss Vernon and Miss James were discussing 
Tommy Ordway. Sylvia listened in silent pain. She seldom entered into these dis- 
cussions. She was too new, too young, for one thing. And she would never have 
dared to say what she thought. Not to these veterans of the years. 

Today, however, she could contribute a story of her own. It was about Dale 
Fisher. 

Dale had come to her class in September, had struggled along until October, 
and then one day he came to her. 

“T’m leaving, Miss Reed. I’m going to my mother in Chicago.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry, Dale,” she had replied. She had urged him then, she remem- 
bered, to try to overcome his habit of cigarette-smoking. Fourteen was too early 
to begin to smoke. He had seemed eager to respond to her interest. He was such 
a nice boy, but thin and droopy and melancholy. There was something back of 
all that, she knew. Something in his home was not right. She was sorry he was 
leaving. She had hoped she could help in some way. 

Now it was the first of May, and Dale Fisher had returned to her classroom that 
morning. His mother had sent him back from Chicago to South Center after 
Christmas. He was to stay with his married sister and go to school. Through the 
ptincipal’s secretary, Sylvia had just learned the story. Dale had never entered 
school. His sister had supposed he was in school. He had left her home every morn- 
ing, returned every evening. Where had he been? Certainly he had not told in the 
office the real reason he had not re-entered school. He simply had said, “I went to 
the country.” 

Sylvia had hoped he would tell her of his experience, that he would share with 
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her some of his thinking. She was trying to be especially gentle and sympathetic 
with him. 

If they would stop discussing Tommy Ordway for a moment, perhaps she 
would tell them about Dale. The thought began to crystallize into words she could 
say. And it would make her more one with them. Sylvia so often felt isolated. Her 
unfaltering belief in her boys and girls was in itself a cold, hard barrier. Now she 
was ready, 

“You know his mother was Maybelle Sutton,” Miss James was going on about 
Tommy. She had taught at Birnham for seventeen years and knew a great deal. 

Miss Allen, who had taught twenty-one years in South Center City and most 
of that time at Birnham, cleared her throat and replied with heavy meaning, 

“That’s enough. A child of Maybelle Sutton is bound to be a nitwit. Do you 
remember the time she gave out two hundred invitations to a Sunday party to be 
held in Junction Grove? She telephoned the newspapers and had photographers 
come out. She had no money for focd and no plans made at all.” 

There was an instant’s pause—and Sylvia’s thought about Dale, which had 
receded, rose to the surface again. Now she would tell them. It couldn’t matter too 
much. They would find out anyway, and it might make her more one of them. 
She would say . 

Miss Allen was shaking her grey curls in disgust. Miss Minton, quite young and 
new at Birnham, leaned forward eagerly, “And what happened?” 

It was Miss James who remembered. “Only three or four came. She had told 
them to bring their own refreshments.” Miss James laughed a little savagely. 

Miss Jewel, corpulent, motherly, with wrinkles of kindness running around 
her cheeks, wondered, “Might it not have been a great longing in Maybelle’s heart 
to be like the others, to have parties and gay times?” 

Sylvia listened with bruised heart. Of course Miss Jewel was right. What would 
they say if she told them about Dale? That would be a choice incident. She 
COULD tell about Dale. The words she would use came again to the top of her 
mind, ready to float out upon her lips. She opened them in readiness. Miss King 
stormed into the rest-room. She was like a little rusty wire, partly bent, ready to 
snap at a touch. 

“If John Brent doesn’t behave, I’m going to send him out of my room to stay.” 

The story of Dale sank to the bottom of Sylvia’s mind again. She wondered if 
she could stand another inventory of John Brent’s faults. Sylvia lunched at the 
same table with Miss King, and with her sandwich and glass of milk she daily 
gulped down long tales of John’s ungentlemanliness, his rudeness, his crude way of 
speaking. Maybe he wouldn’t be so bad, she had often reflected, if Miss King 
weren’t consistently and continually engrossed with his badness. 

Miss King was going on about John Brent. Finally she stopped to allow a little 
breath to go in and out. The memory of Dale’s story rose to the surface of Sylvia’s 
thoughts again. She cleared her throat. It would be a strange tale to share with 
them. They would listen eagerly if she could tell something like this—a wrong- 
doing of one of her children. 
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But there . . . she opened her mouth . . . she started . . . “Did you know... .” 

The bell rang. Noon period was over. Sylvia rose slowly to her feet. The chil- 
dren would be waiting for her. In a dark space beside the door to her room Sylvia 
found Dale Fisher waiting. He looked at the floor, then quickly to her face, warm 
and eager. Courage came to him visibly in a brief movement of the jaw, a slight 
straightening of the gangling body. 

“Miss Reed, I—I wanted you to know. The reason I didn’t come back to school. 
My dad—he left us long ago. He lived by himself in the country. They told me 
when I came back he was sick. I found him. I went out every day, fixed the fire, 
got wood, water, fed him. Then spring come. It was so nice out there. Gee! Have 
you been in the country in spring, Miss Reed?” 

His face lighted with the only gleam of serenity Sylvia had ever seen in it. 

“Miss Reed, seems I couldn’t leave dad then ’n’ come to school. Sides he—he 
didn’t get no better. He died—last week.” 

All the light suddenly as it had come was puffed out. Only darkness and a 
great, unchildlike weariness remained. 

“I understand, Dale. I’m glad you told me. I’m glad . . ."—this was the most 
terrible unorthodox heresy, but Sylvia Reed was honest—“I’m glad you stayed 
away from school to help your father.” 

Ever so slowly and wanly the light flickered on his face again. He lifted his 
head and walked away with a solemn seriousness widening his eyes, tinted with a 
faint gladness. 

Sylvia’s eyes were shiny with the tears that lay on them. In an overwhelming 
rush of relief, she chanted to herself as she placed the key in her door, “Oh, but I’m 
glad, glad I didn’t tell them.” 


Paging China 


March 25 to 31 is China Book Week. This occasion will give teach- 
ers and librarians an opportunity to call to the attention of students 
and the community the many fine books available on China and by 
Chinese authors. The January issue of the Bulletin of the American 
Library Association features articles on knowing and understanding 
our Asiatic ally and suggests ways of observing the book week. A six- 
page bibliography, China: Selected References for Teachers, has been 
prepared by C. O. Arndt and is available free upon request from the 
U. S. Office of Education. A list of informational materials on China 
may also be obtained from United China Relief, Inc., 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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The Changing World 


Paul R. Hanna 


WHEN JOHNNY HELPED THE VILLAGE SMITHY 


IN DAYS OF OLD, when Johnny 
helped the village smithy, community 
life was carried on in such a manner 
and at such a tempo that children and 
youth took part in many if not most of 
the common pursuits. Before the day 
of wide use of non-human energy in 
home, shop, and field, it required the 
help of most every member of the com- 
munity—young and old, male and fe- 
male—to produce enough to eat, to 
wear, and to provide habitation and 
other essentials. In that pre-industrial 
age, economic factors made it almost 
imperative that the young share in the 
day’s toil, 

As Mary helped in the wide variety 
of household enterprises of soap- 
making, candle-dipping, carding, spin- 
ning, weaving, cooking and_ baking, 
caring for younger children, and the 
endless list of production activities of 
that time, she partook of two kinds of 
learning: first, she learned to do useful 
things and to understand and value 
them; but at the same time she learned 
“people.” As Mary worked at these 
tasks, from her elders—her mother, 
aunts, grandmother, and neighbors— 
she heard discussions that gave her ideas 
and standards of human conduct. The 
essential lessons of Mary’s day were 
learned from people at whose side she 
worked. 
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The same was true for Johnny. The 
smithy, for whom Johnny pumped the 
fire bellows and ran errands, was a 
man’s man. He not only taught the 
boy-apprentice the skills and mysteries 
of his craft, but he taught Johnny the 
mysteries of living. For good or evil, 
and usually for the good, the elder 
shared his outlook on life with the 
younger. Together they felt the satis- 
faction of work well done at the end 
of a strenuous day of labor. 

In most American communities to- 
day the tasks of making the things we 
use have been removed from the self- 
sufficient frontier home or from the in- 
timate workshops once run by the 
village smithy and his fellow-craftsmen. 
These tasks have been absorbed by 
modern machines. No longer is it pos- 
sible or desirable for children and youth 
to spend their tender years in child 
labor. Factory organization is such to- 
day that the elders could not, if they 
would, easily and naturally induct the 
youth into adulthood at the side of a 
continuously moving assembly line. 

As a result of this mechanization, the 
school has been given a vastly difficult 
job to do in providing for our young 
the chance to learn from people. When 
we reorganized our economy and ex- 
cluded children and youth from work- 
ing beside their elders, we lost a 
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learning setup most valuable. No 
amount of reading out of school books 
or looking at pictures or listening to 
recordings will by itself ever be a satis- 
factory substitute for the lessons the 
elders taught Mary and Johnny. The 
educational consequences of so new a 


responsibility will be a major issue for 
decades to come. Unless schools can 
discover ways by which children can 
learn from people, the culture itself 
stands to lose a powerful instrument for 
its preservation and continuous im- 
provement. 


X 


Notes on Working With a Group . 


Routine tricks aren’t the whole show. 
You can’t sew discipline together out of 
rags. Often, especially when we get 
jittery or when misunderstanding su- 
periors or colleagues put the thumb 
screws upon us for the wrong things— 
often, in that case, we develop an un- 
due admiration for the organizational 
“gadget.” We develop the illusion that 
it could do the trick for us, would save 
us thinking, planning, loving, and un- 
derstanding. Well, it won't. 

If you overload your group atmos- 
phere with the rattle of organizational 
machinery—try to have a “rule” for 
everything under the sun and another 
principle of revenge if that rule is 
broken for everything under the moon 
—you are just going to thwart your 
best efforts in the long run. Don’t think 
you have to run around with your belt 
stuck full with guns and lollipops all 
the time either. Rely a little more on 
yourself, your “person” and your sense 
of humor. It saves you lots of headache 
and a load of disciplinary noise. 
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The “mystery of personality” is good, 
when it works. But it is a poor excuse 
for failure. This second statement is 
supposed to keep you from falling into 
the opposite extreme after reading the 
first. It is true that your personality 
and the way you get it across to children 
establishes most of what we usually 
call “respect” and “leadership.” How- 
ever, there is no doubt that there is such 
a thing as the “everyday trifle” which 
is more easily settled through a rule or 
common agreement than by your magic 
gaze. 

Children have—sometimes quite un- 
consciously—a need for regularity and 
predictability. If their whole life is de- 
pendent on the whims of your genius, 
that won’t make them happy either 
and little frictions begin to increase. 
So—don’t let your contempt for tricks 
lead you into mistaken contempt for 
all planning and organization as such. 
—Fritz Redl, School of Public Affairs 
and Social Work of Wayne Univer- 
sity, Detroit, Mich. 
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DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION IN SAN 
Dieco. In order to encourage as wide 
participation of the staff as possible, 
administrative and curricular organiza- 
tions are conducted through commit- 
tees. The Central Curriculum Council, 
the Steering Committees under this 
Council, and the Conferences of Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Principals 
work with the Instructional Division on 
all phases of the instructional program. 
Agreement on administrative policies is 
reached through another group of com- 
mittees which work with the superin- 
tendent and central administrative 
officers. The Classroom Teachers Coun- 
cil is a group of seventeen representa- 
tives nominated by classroom teachers 
in seventeen areas of the city. Each 
classroom teacher on the Council rep- 
resents fromi two to five or six schools. 
The Council meetings, which are held 
six times a year with the superintendent 
as chairman, provide opportunities for 
individual staff members to bring their 
problems, criticisms, and suggestions 
directly to the superintendent. 


AKRON CURRICULUM STUDY GROUP, In 
Akron, the Curriculum Study Group is 
limited to thirty-six persons, including 
high school teachers, chosen from each 
school on the basis of school enroll- 
ment, and all high school principals. 
However, all members of the staff are 
included in a series of three or more 
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Front Lines in Education 


Henry Harap, Editor 


general meetings; and indirectly, all 
teachers participate. A committee on 
techniques is exploring the value and 
use of discussion, dramatization, record- 
ings, and visual aids. A committee on 
curriculum adjustment is considering 
community and school relations, evalua- 
tion, and new courses, Any teacher on 
the staff who is interested may become 
a member of one of these special groups. 
If the outcome is sufficiently valuable, 
the material will be made available to 
all teachers through some type of pub- 
lication—A. J. Dillehay, Director of 
Curriculum and Instruction. 


CuRRICULUM DEVELOPMENT IN CIN- 
CINNATI HIGH SCHOOLS, Plans for the fur- 
ther development of the high school 
curriculum in Cincinnati include pre- 
paring or completing course of study 
materials for several subjects in the 
fields of social studies, mathematics, 
science, English, business education, 
household arts, industrial arts, and 
music. The present course of study in 
world history provides for an alterna- 
tive procedure for developing the sub- 
ject, either chronologically or topically 
from the beginning down to the present. 
Some attention is also being given to the 
correlation between American history 
and third-year English, with more em- 
phasis on historical fiction. In further 
revision of the course of study in 
American problems, special attention 
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will be given to increasing the activities 
suggested for the various units, A com- 
mittee is organizing a try-out course of 
study for consumer education for 
which there is now no teacher’s guide 
available. The instructional manual for 
aeronautics and navigation, now in try- 
out form, is to be put into more definite 
form during this school year. The try- 
out course of study in chemistry will 
be further refined, with more complete 
provision made for the class section in 
practical chemistry. 


CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT IN OKLA- 
HOMA City. Herbert B. Bruner, who 
became Superintendent of the Oklahoma 
City Schools this fall, has initiated a 
program of curriculum improvement, 
operating on a completely democratic 
basis. Teachers choose the committee 
on which they would like to work. 
The directors of instruction in the cen- 
tral office are designated as coordi- 
nators. Their functions have been made 
advisory with considerable responsi- 
bility for organizing cooperative effort 
of self-improvement among the teach- 
ers. Arrangements have been made for 
consultative service with faculty mem- 
bers at several of the nearby colleges 
and universities. 


LouISIANA WILL STRESS IMPROVEMENT 
oF Livinc. The Louisiana State Depart- 
ment of Education is working on a plan 
to give the proper emphasis to state- 
wide problems of illiteracy, disease, and 
standard of living. This program will 
involve teaching the children better 
ways of living; teaching adults how to 
raise their living standards; teaching a 
wider utilization of Louisiana’s_ re- 
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sources and a greater appreciation of 
her cultural background; and placing 
more stress on the form and functions 
of State and local governments. Instruc- 
tional materials along these lines are 
now being prepared and will be avail- 
able for use this school year. 


WHAT'S WRONG WITH ACTIVITY UNITS? 
In 1932, J. L. Meriam, as joint author, 
helped to compile a very useful index 
to activity units published up to that 
date, Recently he has brought. this up 
to 1939 in a volume entitled Activities, 
Projects, Units of Work Cataloged for 
1932-1939, published by the University 
of California Press. In a provocative 
preface, Mr. Meriam points out that 
nearly all of the 8,823 activity units 
were designed as means of motivating 
the learning of the conventional school 
subjects. He denounces this use of ex- 
trinsic activities and finds them posi- 
tively dangerous. However, he goes on 
to say that there has been a marked 
increase in the last decade in intrinsic 
activities, that is, life activities of people. 


OUTSTANDING COURSES OF sTUDY. A 
faculty committee at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, of which L. 
Thomas Hopkins is the chairman, has 
decided to continue the preparation of 
an annual list of outstanding curriculum 
bulletins and courses of study. This list 
was formerly prepared by Herbert B. 
Bruner, now Superintendent of Schools 
at Oklahoma City, and his associates; it 
has appeared from time to time in the 
Curriculum Journal. A request will soon 
be made to school systems to send their 
publications to the Curriculum Labora- 
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tory at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. The latest list which in- 
cludes bulletins received from January, 
1941, to March, 1942, may be obtained 
from the Curriculum Laboratory at 
Teachers College. 


> 

STUDIES OF NEEDED CURRICULUM EX- 
TENSION. Studies are being started in a 
few selected regions of New York 
State to discover the kind of educational 
program which should be provided for 
pupils who drop out before completing 
high school. Only 52 per cent of the 
number of pupils enrolled in the ninth 
grade in New York State towns and 
villages in 1934, 1935, and 1936 were 
graduated from high school four years 
later. Two lines of approach are being 
followed to gather basic data: (1) An 
effort is being made to ascertain the 
educational needs of the pupils by 
studying the educational accomplish- 
ments of those who have dropped out 
of school and the nature of their sub- 
sequent occupational history. (2) Paral- 
lel with this approach to the problem, 
an effort is also being made to ascertain 
the occupational opportunities avail- 
able to these youth and the nature of 
the vocational preparation necessary. 


Do WE NEED MORE DRILL? Samuel J. 
McLaughlin of Cornell College, Iowa, 
sends us a mimeographed publication 
for students and graduates of the Cor- 
nell department of education, In a news 
column over his initials he says, “The 
fact that the war has disclosed the 
products of the public schools to have 
a poor grasp of the so-called skill sub- 
jects is no surprise to intelligent edu- 
cators. . . . English, for example, taught 
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for twelve years through academic, 
classroom drill and workbook experi- 
ences, produces little in the way of 
competence. The remedy is not more 
drill and academic exercises. . . . The 
work must be more meaningful, more 
functional, intensified at intervals, and 
put to use in real situations.” 


BULLETINS AND JOURNALS STIMULATE 
INTEREST IN INSTRUCTIONAL IMPROVE- 
MENT. Several school organizations 
issue periodical bulletins primarily de- 
voted to curriculum improvement. 
Among these are the following: the 
Washington Curriculum Journal, pub- 
lished by the Washington State Depart- 
ment of Education; Curriculum Digest, 
San Diego City Schools; Better Teach- 
ing, Cincinnati Public Schools; Curricu- 
lum Progress, Public Schools of the 
District of Columbia. 


CoMMUNITY STUDY FOR COLLEGE 
STUDENTS. Under the direction of Wil- 
liam M,. Alexander of the University 
of Tennessee, now a lieutenant (j.g.) 
in the Navy Reserve, a group of stu- 
dents in a course in school-community 
relations prepared a directory of field- 
work opportunities in Knoxville. For 
each organization in the community, 
the following information was in- 
cluded: the director, how to reach the 
organization, how it is supported, a 
brief description of activities, and how 
the students may be of service. 


> 


WaArRTIME CHANGES IN PHOENIX CUR- 
RICULUM. The first major change was 
the setting up of the pre-aviation cur- 
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riculum in which the requirements . 


emphasize science, mathematics, and 
varying shop activities as well as the 
customary English and social studies. 
Meteorology and aeronautics were 
added to the science offerings, and air- 
craft instruments and aircraft construc- 
tion, service, and repair were added to 
the regular high school shop program. 
The second important curricular 
change was the requirement of certain 
pre-induction courses for senior boys, 
including machines and electricity, fun- 
damentals of gas engines, and funda- 
mentals of radio. The instructors in 
physics, in auto mechanics, and in radio 
have undertaken the work of organizing 
and presenting these new courses, The 
commercial teachers have modified the 
exercise material in typing to include 
more work in tabulation and more 
typing of numbers in order to train 
students in the preparation of payrolls 
and order forms.—A. F. Olney, Curric- 
ulum Coordinator, Phoenix Union High 
Schools. 

BrikF ITEMS. Syracuse University has 
indicated a willingness to provide 
eleventh- and twelfth-year (junior and 
senior high school) courses for war 
veterans if the New York State Depart- 
ment of Education requests it to render 
such service, . . . Clifford P. Archer 
of the University of Minnesota, now a 
Major in the Special Service Section of 
the U. S. Army Service Forces, has 
visited Australian schools and has spent 
some time with Australian educational 
authorities. He is back in the United 
States and is now stationed in San 
Francisco. . . . The Curriculum Council 
of the Kansas City Schools has ap- 
proved a plan for the production of an 
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outline course of study for the elemen- 


tary schools. . . . The Department of 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment will hold a meeting in connection 
with the annual N.E.A. business session 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., on July 4, 1944. 
New CurricULUM BULLETINS 


Bathurst, Effie G., and Mackintosh, 
Helen K.—Inter-American Educa- 
tion, a Curriculum Guide. Bulletin 
1943, No. 2. Washington, D. C: 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office. 1943. 
66 p. Paper covers. 15 cents. 

Meriam, Junius L.—Activities, Projects, 
Units of Work Cataloged for 1932- 
1939. Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
Calif.: University of California Press, 
1943. 270 p. Paper covers. $1.50. 

Living and Learning in the Elementary 
Grades. An Intimate Study of the 
P. K. Yonge Laboratory School. 
Gainesville, Fla.: University of Flor- 
ida, College of Education. 1943. 91 p. 
Paper covers. 75 cents. 

New York City Public Schools—Cur- 
riculum Development in the Social 
Studies Kindergarten 9B. Progress 
Report. Brooklyn 2, N. Y.: Board of 
Education of the City of New York, 
110 Livingston Street. 1943. 120 p. 
Paper covers. 20 cents. 

New Rochelle Public Schools—Report 
of the Creative Arts Committee for 
Elementary Schools. Grades 1-7. 
New Rochelle, N. Y.: Public Schools. 
1943. 83 p. Mimeographed. Free. 

Seattle Public Schools—Mathematics as 
Learned and Used in the Seattle Pub- 
lic Schools. Seattle, Wash.: Seattle 
Public Schools, 1943. 89 p. Paper 
covers. $1.75. 
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The Importance of People 


Stephen M. Corey 


LEARNING NEW WAYS 


AMBROSE JARED, a young, normally exuberant administrator, who had 
entered upon his first elementary school principalship with some big ideas about 
democracy and the importance of treating teachers like human beings, is taking 
his hair down to his friend and counselor, STEWART KING, a high school guid- 
ance director. Mr. King has been around teachers for a long time and, for the most 
part, he listens patiently. 


Mr. Jaren: It doesn’t seem to work. I think I’ve tried everything. Those teachers 
don’t want democracy. They want me to make all of the decisions so they 
can laugh, courteously, at the bad ones! I’m tempted to start giving some 
orders. 

Mr. Kine: What are some of the things you’ve done? 

Mr. Jarep: At the very first staff meeting I announced that I wanted to be demo- 
cratic and that I felt a school would be a much better one if everyone pitched 
in and worked cooperatively, I made a regular speech on the subject. 

Mr. Kine: What was their reaction? 

Mr. Jarep: None that I could notice. Nobody seemed very interested, although 
they were pleasant enough personally. Everything just went on as it had in 
the past. 

Mr. Kine: How had things gone on in the past? 

Mr. Jarep: Well, old Mr. Brill had been principal for seventeen years before me, 
and he had had things pretty well routinized. Everything cleared through him. 
The teachers were friendly to one another, at least I thought so, but they 
didn’t discuss professional matters with one another at all. They went straight 
to the principal with everything. 

Mr. Kine: Maybe they didn’t know what you were talking about when you said 
you wanted to be democratic. I’d guess that Mr. Brill boasted about being 
democratic, too. Almost every administrator does. 

Mr. Jarep: Of course he did. But he wasn’t. I don’t think he knew what the 
word meant. He was so paternalistic that the whole school rotated around 
him. Whatever he blessed, went on. When he didn’t speak to a teacher in the 
hall, she went right to the rest-room and cried. She knew she’d been bad. 

Mr. Kine: Maybe that’s what the teachers wanted. He probably took good 
care of them. Sent flowers when they were sick and loaned them money in 
the pinches without their asking for it. 
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Mr. Jarep: Say, did you know him? That’s exactly what he did do, and they 
loved it. 

Mr. Kine: How do you know they did? Most of them had been in that school 
for years and the only method they knew was Brill’s method. Naturally, then, 
they adapted themselves to the circumstances. Those who couldn’t, left. Do 
they still come to you for everything? 

Mr. Jarep: Do they! It drives me crazy. If I’ve said once I’ve said a thousand 
times “Have you talked this over with Miss Smith or Miss Colby?” They 
never have. I’m expected to settle everything. Each wants me on her side. 

Mr. Kine: Well, if they have worked that way for seventeen years, what do you 
expect? After all, it takes time and help to acquire new habits. You should 
remember more of your psychology. You’ve only been principal for six 
months. 

Mr. Jarep: I know. I get impatient, But I want their work to have dignity. I want 
them to be self-respecting and resourceful. That’s why I’m trying to be 
democratic. 

Mr. Kine: Yes, I can see. But they probably are dignified and self-respecting and 
resourceful already. Those I’ve met are certainly dignified. Aren’t they 
resourceful, too, presenting their side of the argument to you? 

Mr. Jarep: Yes, but their resourcefulness is used for a bad purpose. 

Mr. Kine: I don’t know. That’s the way they’ve had to get things in the past, not 
only for themselves but for the children. Maybe they don’t know any other 
way to operate, 

Mr. Jaren: I tel] them every day to talk things over with one another and arrive 
at some common understanding. They certainly can do that. 

Mr. Kine: You wouldn’t want them to follow your orders, would you? But, 
seriously, have you taken time to talk over your concept of democratic 
administration with the teachers so that everyone has a common understanding 
of the problems involved? 

Mr. Jarep: No. Mature teachers should know what is meant when I say that 
schools should operate democratically. They just don’t want to accept 
responsibility. 

Mr. Kine: Do they neglect their work? Are they irresponsible there? 

Mr. Jarep: No, they don’t and they aren’t. They are very conscientious. Maybe 
it isn’t that they won’t accept responsibility in general, but they certainly drag 
their feet when I suggest that we tackle cooperatively some all-school problem. 

Mr. Kine: Such as? 

Mr. Jarep: Well, to be specific, at our October staff meeting I suggested we work 
as a group on improving the behavior of the children in the corridors. The 
situation had gotten out of hand, 

Mr. Kine: You suggested that. Had anyone else brought the matter up? 

Mr. Jarep: No, but if you had eyes and ears you couldn’t help but notice the 
bedlam. 
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Kine: And how was your suggestion received? Was anyone interested? 
Jarep: No. They just sat. Later on Miss Williams, she’s the elderly eighth 
grade teacher who has sort of kept me posted, reported that the teachers felt 
this was an administrative problem. Mr. Brill had never asked them for help 
in keeping the children quiet in the halls. 

Kine: Maybe she was right—he hadn't. 

Jarep: Of course, she was right. But that’s my point. They should see that 
the way children behave in the corridors is an all-school problem—one in 
which everyone should be interested and on which everyone should work. 


. Kine: Have you always thought that? 
. JarEp: No, I guess not. I’m afraid I was just like all of these women when I 


started teaching in 1938. I kept things going in my room and that was all. 


. Kine: Where did you get these notions about everyone working coopera- 


tively on all-school problems? 


. Jarep: I’m not sure. I guess I got the first inkling in the summer of ’39 at a 


conference of supervisors in East St. Louis. Someone gave a speech and Carter 
and I hashed it over almost all night. I thought the speaker was crazy then. 
If I were to hear the speech now Id probably think it was perfect. 


. Kine: So you’ve changed? 
. Jarep: Have I! During my first two years at Beetle I thought Mr. Crocken 


was perfect. He told us everything to do. I don’t know when I’ve felt so 
secure and well cared for. 

Kine: Then what? 

Jarep: In the summer of ’40 I attended the Workshop and I had a terrible 
time, We sat around and talked things over—you know. Tile was directing it 
that summer and he refused to get things going but waited until each student 
came to some conclusions and got under way on his own. I was so frustrated 
I thought I’d burst! I'd been used to having a teacher or principal tell me what 
to do and I didn’t know how to go about tackling my own problems and 
studying them independently or with other people in the Workshop. 

Kine: Did you learn how that summer? 

Jarep: No. That summer upset me a lot. I thought about what happened the 
whole following year and went back to Chicago the next summer to test 
myself. I did better. I learned something about how to go on my own but I 
had a lot of difficulty working with the other people who had interests in 
my area. 

Kine: What sort of trouble? 

Jarep: Oh, we couldn’t communicate too well. Everyone had his own notions 
and we didn’t know how to bring agreements out or to identify the real 
sources of difficulty. We just hadn’t learned how to operate as a group. 

Kine: Did you learn how that summer? 

Jarep: No, but we made some progress. The following year some of us upper 
grade teachers in the Ran School got together to work on a social studies 
curriculum. Things went along all right for a time but pretty soon we bogged 
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down. Miss Law, the social studies supervisor, saved us. She wrote the report 
and we all signed it. I thought at the time—some democracy! 

Mr. Kine: There’s a lot to learn, isn’t there? 

Mr. Jarep: There sure is. It’s a slow process—or at least it was with me. I still talk 


a much better game than I play. 


Mr. Kine: Don’t be discouraged. You’ve only been working on these ideas for 
five or six years. They are important and their implications are tremendous. 
How long have you been principal at Greenwood now? 

Mr. Jarep: Ummmmm, I get it. Here I’ve been bawling out those nice teachers 
of mine to you for being unable to catch on to ideas in six months that I 
haven’t worked out myself in six years. What’s the matter with me? I’d hate 


to think what Freud would say. 


Mr. Kine: You're okay. There’s a lot to learn, though. You'll have to teach your- 
self that lesson over and over again if you’re anything like me, About the only 
thing I remember from my third-year Latin is Natura non saltum facit. 


Tips for Teachers 


A young teacher from California at- 
tracted considerable attention some time 
ago when she revealed that she had 
made at least one positive contact with 
each home represented in her classes 
before the first card marking. “Junior 
is showing keen interest in arithmetic,” 
“May always comes to class neat and 
clean,” “Bob is pleasantly polite,” 
“Sally is a good reader”—always a com- 
ment to elicit pride within the home and 
incidentally pride within the pupil. 

The first goal of salesmanship had 
been achieved by this teacher. A phone 
call, a brief note, a casual meeting on 
the street, or a visit to the home—the 
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total job may require “over-time” but 
the foundation is secured, respect and 
admiration are gained, and the first im- 
pression of the teacher is positive. If 
later it becomes necessary to contact 
the home regarding poor marks or dis- 
cipline or any of the common “off- 
side” plays of youth, it is an easier task 
and the gate is opened by a friendly 
hand. First impressions—so easy to 
make and so very, very valuable in times 
of need—do an indeterminable amount 
of good in establishing friendly relations 
between the school and the public.— 
The Wisconsin Journal of Education, 
November, 1943. 
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@BEFORE THIS ISSUE of Educa- 
tional Leadership is distributed, the last 
Monday evening broadcast of Educa- 
tion for Freedom, Inc., will be past, but 
the effects are probably yet to be felt. 
Those who missed hearing Mark Van 
Doren, Robert Hutchins, Mortimer Ad- 
ler, Stringfellow Barr, and the other 
eminent persons who lent their talent to 
further the cause of this new group will 
be able to obtain copies of their ad- 
dresses for 10 cents each by writing to 
Education for Freedom at 70 East 
Forty-fifth Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
A list of the thirteen distinguished 
speakers who made up the radio series 
and a statement of the “Principles and 
Aims” of the group may be obtained 
free. 

All thoughtful educators will want to 
study the purposes and activities of 
Education for Freedom, Inc., and the 
effects of its work on local communi- 
ties. All will want to note the composi- 
tion of its advisory council, which is 
heavily weighted with college presi- 
dents, includes one principal of a 
college preparatory type of private high 
school, and has no representatives what- 
soever of the field of elementary 
education. 

In judging the program of tic group, 
it may be helpful to know that the new 
“movement” was formed by a group of 
friends who wish to launch a theory 
about public education, but who are 
not necessarily experienced in the field. 
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The New—in Review 


Alice Miel, Editor 


Among them were Rev. James Harry 
Price of Scarsdale, N. Y., Rev. Stephen 
Bayne, Jr., chaplain at Columbia Uni- 
versity, Stringfellow Barr, and Ray- 
mond Rubicam of the large New York 
advertising firm of Young & Rubicam. 
These individuals, who are now direc- 
tors of Education for Freedom, Inc., 
became concerned over the seriousness 
of the educational situation today as 
revealed by recent American history 
tests, the findings of the Army and 
Navy with regard to selectees, and 
other “evidence.” It is also interesting 
to note that thousands of letters have 
been sent to friends of the committee 
(mostly clergymen) in different parts 
of the country, urging them to form 
local groups and investigate their pub- 
lic schools. 

Asked whether the methods being 
used by the new organization would be 
likely to lead to good thinking about 
education throughout the nation, one 
of the founders replied, “We haven’t 
enough money to get all points of view 
presented. We are a protest group.” 


@FILM CATALOGUES are an in- 
valuable resource, and the 1944 cata- 
logue of the New York University 
Film Library—now ready for distribu- 
tion—is especially so, Films produced 
for the Office of War Information and 
the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs are listed. The service charge on 
these is only 50 cents, regardless of the 
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number of reels. This makes the four- 
reel, technicolor film, South of the Bor- 
der with Disney, an especially good 
bargain. Address: 71 Washington 
Square South, New York 12, N. Y. 

A free catalogue of “Films of the 
Pacific Area” may be obtained from the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1795 
California Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

Russian films are notable for their ex- 
cellent photography. Several are avail- 
able at a nominal rental fee from 
Artkino Pictures, Inc., 723 Seventh 
Avenue, New York. These are sound 
films with English sub-titles. 


@TO ANSWER the complaints of 
teachers that radio program logs are 
not announced far enough in advance 
to be of service, the Federal Radio Edu- 
cation Committee of the U. S. Office of 
Education began in October to offer a 
new monthly radio program listing 
service. This listing is made available 
only through State departments of edu- 
cation. The programs listed are well 
selected by a group of experts and are 
well described. However, educators 
will still have to check local schedules 
for time differences and station cover- 
age. Teachers are urged to supplement 
the lists with good programs originating 
in their own locality or region. FREC 
has a service bulletin which some may 
wish to receive regularly. 


@KNOW AND WORK WITH the 
social agencies of your community is 
advice frequently given to educators. 
A very pleasant way to learn the trends 
in thinking among persons engaged in 
social group work is to read Everett 
W. DuVall’s new book, Personality and 
Social Group Work—The Individual 
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Approach (New York, Association 
Press, 1943, $2.50). His opening sen- 
tence indicates the nature of the change 
that is occurring: “The center of in- 
terest for group workers is shifting 
from program to personality.” The rest 
of the book explains the desirability of 
that shift and gives the kind of help 
that a person might need in trying to 
make an individual approach to social 
group work. 

The educator will be struck by the 
similarity of problems which he and 
his community colleague encounter, as 
well as by the parallels in requisite 
insight and skill necessary for dealing 
with the problems. It is somehow much 
less taxing and just as educative to read 
good advice addressed to someone else— 
and refreshing to find all the illustra- 
tions drawn from a segment of life out- 
side one’s daily run. 


@DAIRY COWS are not usually 
thought of as an American problem 
but the Building America study unit, 
“Dairying,” published in January, 
shows just how, “all along the line, 
from cow to consumer, there are prob- 
lems.” Cartoons, graphs, and many pic- 
tures illustrate the unit. An excellent 
bibliography includes addresses from 
which free materials may be obtained 
and lists several appropriate films. 


@ UP-TO-DATE MAPS of a variety 
of types are an indispensable kind of 
instructional material. Two dependable 
maps of current interest can be ob- 
tained free of charge by simply asking 
for them in any J. C. Penney store. 
Both were developed by George T. 
Renner, Jr., of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. One showing the 
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“Pacific Theater of War” carries on census is shown on a map which may 

the back a discussion of air-age geogra- be ordered from the Bureau of the Cen- 

phy by Professor Renner. sus, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
Population density as of the 1940 ington 25, D. C., for 4o cents. 


New Books on the Teaching of Reading 


Reviewed by 
Bernice E, Leary, Curriculum Consultant, Madison (Wis.) Public Schools 


AT THE AGE of 6 it is no light matter to Jearn to read. Nor is it a light matter, 
at any age, to teach one who is 6 or 7, or more, how to read, Such are the solemn 
reminders that appear year after year in virtually every book on the teaching of 
reading, seemingly as a justification for the book’s attempt to lighten the task. 

eExperience is the watchword proposed by Lillian A. Lamoreaux and Dorris 
May Lee for initiating the child into reading—experience with other children, 
with pictures and books, with language, with number concepts, with games and 
puzzles and form boards, with everything that can be seen or heard or smelled or 
tasted or felt in the everyday world. All of these forms of experience, it is believed, 
develop a readiness for reading through an “all-round development of the child.” 
Yet Learning to Read through Experience (New York, D. Appleton-Century, 
1943, $1.75) does not stop with theory. It offers detailed suggestions for providing 
valuable experiences, measuring child-growth, recording experiences on charts, 
making the transition from chart-reading to book-reading, and for arranging a 
stimulating reading environment. The book might well be a part of every primary 
teacher’s professional equipment. 

eRenew emphasis on oral reading, and by so doing “aid (1) beginning reading, 
(2) comprehension, (3) reading motivation, (4) diagnosis and remediation, 
(5) language development, (6) literary appreciation, (7) speech development, 
(8) personality development, (9) cultural growth, (10) socialization, and 
(11) social sharing.” This is the recommendation offered by Ada V. Hyatt after 
picking up the dangling threads of oral reading from 1880 to 1941 and weaving 
them all into a modern pattern, carefully balanced as to social needs and educa- 
tional trends. It is a useful pattern, on the whole, particularly for teachers and 
supervisors who feel the need for giving new form or direction to their oral- 
reading programs. But probably of greater significance than the pattern itself are 
the threads from which it is woven, for in their looping and twisting and knotting 
can be traced the historical development of oral reading in the elementary curricu- 
lum. The threads are many and often difficult to follow in The Place of Oral 
Reading in the School Program (New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1943, $1.85). 

eAn enriched basic program promises the best solution to the perennial read- 
ing problem, according to Guy L. and Eva Bond in Teaching the Child to Read 
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(New York, Macmillan, 1943, $3). The Bonds are all for using basal books— 
materials that are “nicely graded so that the vocabulary load and the concept load 
will not be too difficult.” To this core they would add “readers” dealing with the 
various content subjects; “supplementary readers” and other books of both fiction 
and facts; and “on occasion,” materials prepared by the teacher or by teacher and 
pupils—charts, picture dictionaries, and the like. With all this variety of material 
they would provide a diversified program, aimed to develop skills and abilities, 
both general and specific, as well as desirable interests and tastes. What is more, 
they are willing to show precisely how they would go about it. And they do so 
in concrete, practical language that every reader can understand. For this reason, 
most teachers will like the book. Some won't like it for upsetting their old, 
cherished ideas of a basic program, while a few may even oppose it as being too 
circumscribed—too “basic.” 

eBe discreet in using the mechanical approach to increase speed of reading, 
at least at the third-grade level. Such is the gist of conclusions reached by Eloise 
Boeker Cason in a controlled experiment comparing the efficacy of training eye 
movements as against free library reading. Her findings, reported in Mechanical 
Methods for Increasing the Speed of Reading (New York, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1943, $1.75), show no significant differ- 
ence for groups as a whole in speed of reading and ability to read by phrases as 
developed through the two approaches. Middle-group or average readers, how- 
ever, seemed to be most helped by a direct attack on speed; whereas best readers 
were actually hindered. The author rightly concludes, therefore, that an evalua- 
tion of the reading status of each child should be made before his speed of reading 
is attacked by any method. 

eHow to lessen the visual burden of reading is considerably more than a 
teaching problem, but it is one that many teachers will be interested to learn about 
in Reading As a Visual Task by Matthew Luckiesh and Frank K. Moss (New 
York, Van Nostrand Company, 1942, $5). In this book the reader discovers, if he 
has not already done so, that making a book, like learning to read or teaching 
others to read, is no light matter, that it requires the best knowledge of “publishers, 
printers, art directors, book designers, and production executives.” He also dis- 
covers, as his eye runs easily over the pages, that here is a book designed to 
approximate the authors’ ideal specifications for optimum readability for adults— 
optimum size of type, boldness of type-face, leading, line-length, and brightness 
of material; maximal brightness-contrast between ink and paper; non-glossy ink 
and paper; and adequate margins. 

If the book did no more than reveal the qualities of a readable printed page, it 
would be a valuable volume. But it does much more. It shows how criteria for 
determining readability were arrived at through years of research in seeing. And 
it shows further the importance of certain environmental factors on reading, such 
as light and brightness, noise and distraction; and of personal factors, for example, 
posture, location, eye-glasses, rest periods, etc., all of which are controllable and 
help to determine the ease or difficulty of reading as a visual task. 
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Tools for Learning 


UNDERSTANDING WORLD CULTURES 
ALAIN LOCKE 


EDUCATION’S HARDEST but most 
vital task in our lifetime will be to re- 
orient our minds in the new world 
order which is emerging from the 
present global conflict. And it is incon- 
ceivable that this task can be success- 
fully implemented by the old social 
studies curriculum or any mere expan- 
sion of its traditional lay-out. 

We must go beyond the mere de- 
scriptive knowledge of other cultures 
to an appreciative understanding, with 
ourselves and our own culture in some 
sensibly integrated relationship to them. 
Obviously this involves more than the 
mere physical expansion of our social 
knowledge or even more than the ex- 
tension of our social horizons to global 
limits: it involves giving up our own 
cultural egotism, with its chauvinistic 
provincialisms, to become one among 
many in order that we may achieve 
that workable unity which the new 
world situation demands. To that ex- 
tent, and in that sense, we must have a 
new basic scholarship for these times— 


In this introduction to “Tools for Learn- 
ing,” Alain Locke of Howard University, 
Washington, D. C., points to “a new learn- 
ing for a new age” as the key to the under- 
standing of world cultures. Such a program, 
believes Mr. Locke, will put new demands 
upon education which cannot be met by 
“the old social studies curriculum or any 
mere expansion of its traditional lay-out.” 


March, 1944 


a new social learning for a new age. 
So basic a change of attitude is in- 
volved in this, that to be effective these 
changed viewpoints must not merely 
be established at the apex of social 
science scholarship, but must be carried 
rapidly down through college, high 
school, and even grade instruction in 
the social sciences to establish a new 
social outlook for the average educated 
man or woman. Otherwise, so far as 
education’s influence goes, we shall fail 
to develop any effective world-minded- 
ness, to promote world-citizenship. 
There is too much glib and super- 
ficial talk about how modern tech- 
nology has shrunk the globe and how, 
together with the forced alignments of 
the war, it is weaving an ever-widening 
web of political and economic inter- 
dependence. This radically changed ex- 
ternal situation will not automatically 
bring about world unity. In fact, it 
cannot in the presence of divisive forces 
of the mind and spirit. Our greater 
closeness, in that event, would only 
serve to increase the tensions of struggle 
between nations, peoples, and races. 
Such facts, in net effect, have made 
large-scale group relations the para- 
mount issue and problem of our time. 
Education’s contribution toward im- 
proved relations among peoples is the 
vital one of cultivating those human 
understandings which will make pos- 
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sible reciprocal cultural appreciation. 


Such understandings, by the very 
fact that they break down provincial- 
ism, are capable of establishing inter- 
national, interracial, intercultural, and 
inter-credal appreciation. Of course, 
such results cannot be expected when a 
knowledge of other peoples and cul- 
tures merely satisfies our cold curiosity 
about other ways of life. They will 
issue only from such humanized knowl- 
edge and insight into other cultures as 
will generate mutual respect and toler- 
ance. 

American education’s great advantage 
in this matter stems from the unusual 
extent to which our national population 
is compounded of the representatives 
of all nations, races, and cultures. Of 
late, the advocates of intercultural edu- 
cation have capitalized on this situation 
to great effect and purpose. A whole 


new literature of materials has sprung 
up to guide the progressive educator. 

There was an old humanism of the 
academic humanities which once was 
the vitalizing bond of the classical cur- 
riculum. The loss of this unifying force, 
once so lamented, was a real loss, though 
inevitable with the rise of specialized 
and technical scholarship. Here in the 
new focus of a liberal social education 
for intercultural understanding and 
world citizenship, we have, in our day, 
an appropriate scientific and democratic 
humanism amply suited, not just to re- 
place, but even to enlarge that older 
humanism. Its promotion, both for 
national and international enlighten- 
ment, is the challenging new vision on 
the educational horizon. 


“School Furniture and Equipment” will 
be discussed by N. L. Englehardt of 
the New York City schools in next 
month’s “Tools for Learning.” 


social studies program. 


SILVER 
New York 


LEARNING TO LOOK AT OUR WORLD 
An Easy Third Grade Geography 


BY DORRIS AND TAPP 


Geography can be made easy, interesting, and purposeful for the third 
grade pupils! This book does it. With rare skill and warm understand- 
ing, the authors make use of pictures, simple stories, and fascinating 
games and activities in leading children to an understanding of the rela- 
tionships between their own environment and the people who live in 
it. In this way the groundwork is laid for the study of geography in the 
succeeding years—both as a separate subject and as part of an integrated 


BURDETT 
Chicago 
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San Francisco 
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NEW DATED WAR MAP 


THE WORLD IN COLORS 


20 x 26 inches 


A NEW 1944 EDITION of the dated events 
war map shows the progress of the war 
up to the present time, indicating the 
Moscow, Tehran, and Cairo confer- 
ences, and the Allied gains in Russia, 
Italy, and the South Pacific. This map 
shows the world in vivid colors. Oppo- 
site each place which has been promi- 
nent in the war is marked the date of the 
event associated with it. 


This dated war map furnishes a fine 
exercise in Geography for pupils, who 
can follow the progress of the war and 
the gains of the Allies by marking these 
in with a red pencil. 


Price 20¢. postpaid 


The dated map is a dramatic compres- 
sion of the war period. It is a reminder 
that the war should not create a vacuum 
in the social studies program, but should 
call for new material in textbooks to 
stimulate each subject by using the 
young pupil’s interest in the present 
global contest. Pupils watch keenly 
every new development of the war. 


Geopolitical teaching came in with the 
war. Alert teachers are recommending 
geographies which keep pace with the 
new teaching and with the progress of 
the world struggle. 


The dated war map is a reminder of the 


STULL-HATCH GLOBAL GEOGRAPHIES 


which with their global and polar pro- 
jection maps and War Supplement pro- 
vide more interesting material on the 
war than is found in the older geog- 
raphies. The Stull-Hatch Geographies 
increased 50% in sales this year, showing 
the interest of schools in the many new 
features connected with the war. 


A state of war affords the most cogent 
reasons for discarding old-fashioned 
geographies. This will be vividly shown 
by reading the accounts of European 
countries in the latest printings of the 
Stull-Hatch Geographies. The present 
state of the government of each coun- 
try is described. 


Modern geography is a social study, and 
as a social study must include up-to- 
date references to history. 


The present global war has given geog- 
raphy a new interest in the home as well 
as in the schools. Parents are watching 
the geographies which their children 
bring home. They are looking for global 
and polar projection maps and for the 
proper emphasis on aviation. They wel- 
come the new Dated War Map. 


The beautiful maps throughout the 
Stull-Hatch Geographies are victory 
maps showing the countries of the world 
as the United Nations pledge them to 
be after victory is won. 
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The Importance of Using 
BUILDING 
AMERICA 


To. Deach World Cultures 


One of the purposes of BUILDING AMERICA is to dramatize by 
photo stories the World Cultures that have been poured into the life 
stream of our nation. 


To educational leaders the importance of this photo story approach 
toward teaching World Cultures is two-fold: 


1. 


In a rapidly changing world, full of conflict and contradic- 
tion, the essential problem remains the same; namely, to 
bring about among American children a vivid understand- 
ing of the world in which we live. BUILDING AMERICA 
is designed to help teachers meet this need. 


Each issue of BUILDING AMERICA presents an impor- 
tant aspect of contemporary life by means of realistic 
photegraph studies, maps, charts and drawings accom- 
panied by a concise and skillfully written text. 


“There is more inspiration in BUILDING AMERICA than in a 
whole armful of books I could mention—and more helpful informa- 
tion.”—Charles A. Beard, Historian 


BUILDING AMERICA is edited by a board selected by the Depart- 
ment of Supervision and Curriculum Development of the N. E. A. 


This Coupon Will Enroll You 


BUILDING AMERICA, Circulation Dept. 
2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription for one years{8 issues) of BUILDING 
AMERICA at $2.25, commencing with the March, 1944 issue. 


2. 


O Please send bill 


F 320 Payment enclosed 
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sEducational Leadership 
... is the journal of the Department of Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
N.E.A. 


m@ EpucaTionAL LEADERSHIP is your journal. Your comments and suggestions 
@ will be appreciated, The following issues are planned for 1943-44: 


October ‘TEAcHING IN WartiME: It’s patriotic to teach. . . . The teacher short- 
age.... Helping emergency teachers. . . . Personal and professional adjust- 
ments of wartime teachers. . . . Satisfactions and pleasures of teaching. 


= November Growinc UP IN THE War Years: Children in war-crowded areas, ... 
A Juvenile Court Judge talks to teachers. . . . Developmental problems of 
youngsters of various ages. . . . Needs for normal growth in extraordinary 
times. 

December Sxitts ror Our Day: War brings realism to schools. . . . New 
skills. .. . New demands for the “fundamentals.” ... The ghost of outmoded 
methods threatens teaching of skills. 


January Group Processes: Group responses to various types of situations. . . . 
Helping children learn to live in groups. . . . Group planning in the class- 
room. . . . Cooperative technique in developing school programs. 


February PRoBLeMS oF TRANSITION—War TO Peace: Learning to be world- 
minded, . . . Salvaging from emergency programs. . . . Adult education for 
re-thinking social issues. ... When former teachers return to the profession. 


March FEpvucation Is PEopte: Helping children know teachers, . . . Personalities 
as educational influences. . . . Community members as resource people... . 
Teachers learning from children. 


April Mytus Turoucu Epucation: Reorganizing our prejudices, . . . 
Is it possible to overcome strong attitudes? . . . Examining myths of Nation- 
alism, Economic Imperialism, Racial Superiority. . . . Myths and fetishes in 


education. 


May Listen—Tuey Speak: Students discuss education. . . . Why listen? .. . 
What can we learn from our “guinea pigs”? ... When youngsters appraise 
5 gu pigs young: PP 
education. 


Monthly Departments 


Front Lines IN EpucATION Tue New—in Review 
—Henry Harap —Alice Miel 


Tue CHancinc THE IMPORTANCE OF PEOPLE 
—Paul R. Hanna —Stephen M. Corey 
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The Department of 


Supervision and Curriculum Development, N.E.A. 


Who belongs to the Dept. of Supervision and Curriculum Development, N.E.A.? 
Membership in the Department is open to all persons interested in de- 
veloping better schools. Members include supervisors, directors of instruc- 
tion, superintendents, curriculum coordinators, professors of education, 
teachers, department heads, leaders of youth groups, and other persons 
with similar professional interests. You are invited to join. 


What are some of its beliefs? 

1. SocIAL GAINS of recent years are compatible with the freedoms for 
which we are fighting. It is the job of the public schools to support 
these gains and to use every effort to sustain and extend them. 

. PUPILS AND TEACHERS must study realistically the pressing problems 
of the war and postwar periods, exploding such myths as race supe- 
riority, economic imperialism, and political and economic isolationism. 

3. THE BEST MODERN METHOpsS of teaching reading, arithmetic, and other 
tools must be extended to all schools. Abstract, meaningless study 
must be replaced with practical application. 

4. THE RESOURCEFUL, SELF-CONTROLLED PERSON who respects leadership is 
the kind of citizen our democracy needs in peace and in war. Schools 
must develop such self-discipline. 

5. Work EXPERIENCE in agriculture and industry holds educational 
values for youth. Schools must take responsibility for developing these 
values. 

6. THE PATRIOTIC DUTY of teachers is to stay on the job unless required to 
serve in the armed forces. 

7. JUVENILE DELINQUENCY can be checked by enlarging school services 
to youth and children. Increased local, state, and federal funds must 
be channeled through the schools to provide these facilities. 

8. LocaL controt should keynote the schools’ attack upon wartime 
problems, although state and federal help is essential. 


What are the privileges of membership? 

The annual dues of $4.00 entitle members to a subscription to Epuca- 
TIONAL LEADERSHIP, the journal of the Department, a copy of the current 
yearbook, and all other privileges of membership. The 1944 yearbook of 
the Department, distributed to all members, will deal with the widely 
discussed topic of extending educational opportunity. For further infor- 
mation write: Ruth Cunningham, Executive Secretary, Department of 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, N.E.A., 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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